for the Finance Committee to revise its work. 
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Social Aspects 


HE first war revenue act [which is the greatest 
emergency revenue measure that has ever been pro- 
posed in the American Congress] is not yet a law, 
although it passed the House of Representatives two 
months ago. The Senate Finance Committee reported it to 
the Senate on July 3 and recommended many important 
changes in the House bill, but the Senate has now recommitted 
it for further consideration in the light of the food adminis- 
tration bill. The liquor control features of the latter as well 
as many other proposed radical departures in policy affecting 
sources and yield of current revenues have made it necessary 
It is not likely, 
however, to change greatly the general principles upon which 
| it proposes to begin the financing the war. 

The House and Senate bills differ in important particulars, 
' but rather in the details of application than in the essential 


‘principles of taxation and the social policies which those prin- 
ciples imply. 
| variation in the rates of the income tax as between the Senate 
_ and House bills or in the fact that the one proposes to double 
' the federal estate tax while the other leaves it as at present, 
or in the details of the levy of the excess war profits tax, as 
_ we are in the fact that both bills propose to raise by imme- 
\ diate taxation from fifteen to eighteen hundred million dol- 
lars and to do this through doubling the normal income tax, 


We are here not so much concerned with the 


reducing the minimum incomes exempted and _ increasing 


_ greatly the surtax, which begins with incomes in excess of five 


thousand dollars and reaches higher levels for the larger in- 


- comes than have been attained in any other country. This 
_ means a four per cent normal income tax on incomes over 


~ $1,000-$2,000, and from 1 to 50 per cent graduated surtax on 


incomes over $5,000. 

_ The task of raising revenue to defray war expenses is not 
to be a light one in any event, whether the huge sums that 
will be required are financed, first, directly from taxation with 
temporary reliance on loans, or secondly, wholly from loans 
with partial reliance upon taxation for the purpose of carry- 


ing interest charges, which has been our traditional policy in, 


this country, or, thirdly, a combination of taxation and loans 
in relatively equal propositions. Professor O. M. W. Sprague 
in an article in the New Republic of February 24, 1917, set 
forth a ‘‘pay-as-you-go” policy and advocated what he 
called the conscription of income, having important analogies 
to the conscription of men, as the method for making it ef- 
fective. The same policy was advocated in a memorial 
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of War ‘Taxes 


By Samuel McCune Lindsey 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


to Congress on April 23 entitled, Memorial of Economists 
Regarding War Finance, signed by a number of prominent 
college and university teachers of political economy and 
finance. It was given greater prominence and pushed to a 
greater extreme as a theory of financing the war, by the 
American Committee on War Finance led by Amos Pin- 
chot. It has won very considerable public support and has 
undoubtedly seriously influenced the general policy under- 
lying the House and Senate bills. In a referendum sub- 
mitted by the editor of Equity to the members of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, and the American Sociological Society, over one thou- 
sand votes were cast. As summarized in Equity for 


July, about one-third .of these voters expressed them- 
selves in favor of conscripting income in excess of 
necessity or reasonable comfort or “customary  stand- 


ard of life” as the chief reliance for meeting expenses of 
the war. Approximately one-third more voted for intome 
conscription and also for other forms of taxation, while a fifth 
of the total vote indicated that it was favorable to the prin- 
ciple of conscription of income in. the sense above indicated, 
though not recorded affirmatively in either of the two groups 
just mentioned. ‘This left the general result practically five 
ta one for conscription of income which a majority of the 
voters probably understood to mean the confiscation of in- 
comes over one hundred or two hundred thousand dollars. 

Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia University, and 
Prof. Charles J. Bullock, of Harvard, have criticized se- 
verely the postulates of the conscription theory and the extreme 
application of the pay-as-you-go policy. (See Columbia War 
Papers, Nos. 7 and 16, for Professor Seligman’s views, and 
North American Review for June for Professor Bullock’s.) 
Still more recently, Prof. T. N. Carver has defended the con- 
scription theory in the New York Tribune for June 24, 
1917 [Some Must Fight; Shall Not All the Others Pay?], 
in which he says: “The real question, stripped of all 
verbiage and claptrap, is simply this: Shall we who stay 
at home pay for this war as far as possible as we go along, 
or shall we ask the government to borrow the money in order 
that we be not too much disturbed or disarranged, and that 
they who go to the front and do the fighting may help to pay 
for it after they return home—if they do return home?” Pro- 
fessor Seligman makes a spirited reply in the Tribune for 
July 15. 

As a matter of fact, the financial policy upon which we are 
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clearly embarked in the bills now pending in Congress 
is one of reliance upon taxes and loans, perhaps not 
in the proportion of  fifty-fifty, suggested by Secre- 
tary McAdoo, but in the proportion of the maximum load 
that can be put upon taxation without endangering the pro- 


ductivity of capital or lessening the production of wealth to_ 


be taxed. This means the conscription of income in at least 
one very legitimate meaning of that term. It does not mean 
the confiscation of any incomes however large or the taking 
of that part of incomes necessary for making good the wastage 
of capital, but merely that part which can be saved or econo- 
mized in personal expenditure. To tax luxury, extravagance, 
waste, uneconomic consumption, miserly hoarding and every 
species of personal use of income or property which can be 
economized, saved or done without, is of the essence of this 
policy, not necessarily to pay-as-we-go but to put the maximum 
load upon taxation that the traffic will bear. 

Professor Seligman thinks that this maximum load will be 
for the first year just about what Congress has set out to 
raise by taxation, viz.: Fifteen to eighteen hundred millions 
and that this amount should be doubled during the second 
year of the war. The balance of perhaps ten billions required 
in each year will have to be met from loans. Even this some- 
what more moderate policy than the American Committee on 
War Finance advocates involves a very real concession to new 
forces of democracy and to the views that the committee has 
advocated. It also involves a greater tax burden than any 
of the fighting nations of Europe after several years of war 
have yet assumed or even thought of undertaking. It means 
a tax burden and a test of patriotism for the stay-at-homes as 
well as for those who go to the front. 

Excess war profits upon a reasonable base of calculation 
can be and should be the chief reliance for the increased rev- 
nue from taxation during the first year. It is one of the two 
chief reliances of the Senate and House bills, but both incline 
rather to the increased income tax as the chief reliance. There 
is good authority for the assertion that with a little more 
elasticity in determining the base upon which the excess is 
to be calculated, one thousand million dollars, or two-thirds 
of the revenue to be derived from taxation in the first year, 
could be obtained from excess war profits, which might be 
taxed 60 to 80 per cent on a revised base, giving a choice of 
any three of the five years 1911-15 inclusive, without seriously 
disturbing the economic investment and peacnaty of cap- 
ital. Those who profit most as a direct result of the war are 
those who are best able and should be most willing to contrib- 
ute most in taxation. Incomes which now yield about two hun- 
dred and fifty million in taxes under the existing income tax 
law in the United States could be made to yield three to four 
times that amount without putting any greater burden upon 
them than Great Britain has done with her relatively smaller 
social income. We ought to have regard for the necessary im- 
plications of any radical variation or increase in the rates, and 
for the considerations which determine that part of income that 
is made taxable. Selective conscription, to which we are already 
committed, means having regard for what the dollars are doing 
when we propose to take a part of them as a compulsory con- 
tribution to the war chest. It is perhaps reasonable to say 
that at least one thousand dollars of income is necessary for 
single persons and two thousand for married persons or heads 
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'and bequests for educational, charitable and religious purposes | 
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of households as an exemption to cover the maintenance of 4 
decent standard of living or to guarantee physical efficiency 

It may be reasonable and necessary to allow as deductions 
from gross income in getting at net income subject to tax 
direct and necessary expenses for carrying on business, losses: 
sustained, bad debts, etc., and on the principle of avoidance of 
double taxation, the deduction of all taxes paid to local, state 
or national governments, as the present law provides, and i 
so, it is equally necessary and socially expedient to allow a 


educational and religious purposes. For administrative rea= 
sons, to safeguard it from abuse such a deduction might te 

limited to 20 per cent of any individual’s otherwise taxable — 
income for the year on the theory that probably 90 per cent | 
of donors do not contribute more than 20 per cent of thei 

income for such purposes. ‘This is an essentially just and fair | 
proposal and is not subject to the ordinary objections that ate | 
tach to government subsidies or to special and class favors as | | 
ordinarily sought in legislation. It is neither the one nor the 
other any more than the fixing of the rate of the surtax at 24 
per cent per annum upon the amount by which the total net | 
income exceeds $200,000, and does not exceed $250,000, as pre= 
scribed in the Senate bill, means that that class of persons 
who have incomes between two hundred and two hundred © 
and fifty thousand dollars receive a subsidy or favor because 
the rate was not 30 per cent as originally determined in the. 
House bill. Whether 24 or 30 per cent, the rate presumably _ | 
is the maximum for that particular class, the imposition of — 
which will disturb least the productive and social uses to ‘ 
which such incomes are put and will take the maximum of 
the proportion of such incomes that “now goes tor luxuries, 


mized. In like manner, the Hollis amendment assumes that 
any rate of tax upon that portion of income within any in- 
come group now voluntarily contributed as a sort of self 
imposed tax to the quasi-public and vitally essential works) 
of education, charity and religion would tend to discourage d 
or possibly disrupt agencies of the common welfare which the ‘ 
government does not wish to take over and administer. ; 

The exemption from the federal estate tax of legacies, 


which is proposed in the Myers amendment rests essentially * 
upon the same grounds and is in complete harmony with the , 
traditional policy of the nation and the states. The Hollis” 
amendment has in principle excellent precedents in the leg- 7 
islation of Australia and in pending legislation in Great. 
Britain, both of which countries apply in the strictest manner 
possible the principles of income tax legislation as part of their 
war revenue policy. 

The war revenue bills propose no departure fora our usual 
policy in the matter of taxation upon consumption which is?, 
intended to get at most directly the sources of expenditure - 
for luxuries. It may be deemed desirable to increase th 
rates in many cases, but all present indications point to the | 
probability that this form of taxation will be of diminishing” 
importance in the methods relied upon to secure the revenue’ 
necessary for the vigorous prosecution of the war and for the» 
enormous new tasks of government which we have already 
assumed. 
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Tue Ciry Worker’s WorRLD 
By Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch. The 
‘Macmillan Co. 235 pp. Price $1.25; by 

mail of the Survey, $1.33. . 

As a rule those who 
have had the inner 
experience of life at a 
settlement house _ re- 
gard it as an insepa- 
rable part of what 
makes them contempo- 
rary. At last we have 
a book which actually 
precipitates the reali- 
ties that come of this 
special attitude toward 
people and affairs. 
The settlement has 

been something of a guild of mysteries. Its 

chief treasures could never be disclosed to 
the uninitiated; it was like Mme. Humbert’s 
cabinet, always going to be opened, the fit- 
ting circumstances never coming about. 

Mrs. Simkhovitch even gives us a bit of 

a shock by making some things so plain. 

You can see all the manifold ways of 
neighborhood acquaintance and have before 
you, in a little manual of doorstep and stove- 
side wisdom, the factored-out result. You 
are made better acquainted than ever before 
with what the different immigrant groups in 
action express themselves to be. There is a 
characterization of Irish dignity and worth 
that would almost by itself justify the book. 
You are accredited into the society circles of 
the tenements and given a participating sense 
of their codes and of their ranking events. 

You are privileged to sit at the settlement 
board among the humanitarians, the altru- 
ists, the quasi-bohemians, the doctrinaires, 
the special reformers and the solid nucleus 
of those who are well shaken down into the 
situation. 

And you have a freshly minted impression 
of the manifold revelation, the new avenues 
of community growth and power, the suc- 
cessive steps in broad projects of social con- 
struction, which can come of the downright 
approach of such a group to its neighborhood. 
In this case it means much that both the 
leadership in the actual drama and the sha- 
Ping of this epitome of it are the work of a 
woman who, a true citizen of the world, 
with something of that “careless independ- 
ence of spirit” which she praises, has gone 
through all the cardinal experiences of wom- 
an’s life. 

The author is clearly accustomed to being 
‘blown upon by all the winds of economic and 
philosophic doctrine, but she gives a telling 
exposition, within its compass, of working- 
class human facts as leading to far-reaching 
indications for statesmanship. Her treatment 
is quite beyond the mere inculcation of cer- 
‘tain views sustained here and there with 

modern instances. As a sketch of the right 
method of approach to community issues, it 

is a fresh and genuine contribution. To a 

great supporting circle of volunteers, con- 
tributors, kindred spirits, and to all the ap- 
- prentices of social work, this book is among 
the few indispensable. Read with intervals 
of reflection, it will be like a professional 
‘course of the waters to many practiced mem- 
bers of the craft. 

' The underlying point of view is Ameri- 
can, even to the extent of being Yankee. 
“The American public is intent upon main- 


Through 
Settlement 


Windows 


taining the American standard of living, 
both through motives of democratic convic- 
tion and through desire to excel.” Every 
Americanizing purpose must return to this 
issue, whose distinguishing note must be a 
reasonable degree of economic security. Up 
to this point, as our author reads the human 
nature about her, the finer moral judgments 
must be in abeyance—‘“materialism proper 
does not emerge,” and the choices of life 
which give it variety and power and lead to 
its fulfilment, are barely possible. Even dis- 
content hardly manifests itself, for this pre- 
supposes strength and hope. 

While social legislation and progressive 
municipal administration are to some extent 
adding to range of existence, they are not 
coming definitely at the issue of the income 
standard. Hence the importance to Ameri- 
can civilization of the organization of labor 
and of taxation reform must be more and 
more apparent. 

The book does not enter into the precise 
bearing of settlement experience on these 
fundamental reforms. It is truly said that 
“the women of the industrial family are 
full of wisdom, responsibility and realism.’ 
The wives have the economic sagacity, so 
far as possible, to get the whole of their hus- 
bands’ weekly wages in their hands before 
any division is made. What of the increas- 
ing power of association which they are 
gaining through the settlement toward cre- 
ating a front for their economic protection? 
How can the woman employe solve her 
wage problem, especially if there be compe- 
tition with men, without a comparison of 
her interests with that of the housewife? 

Suggestive note is taken at many points 
of instinctive capacity for group action on 
the basis of the great working-class quality 
of loyalty. But we find no reference to 
what the settlement has done and can do in 
unfolding, through long drill and practice, 
the mystery and) skill of associated action, 
which working people so grievously need 
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to learn. How can much further progress be 
made in marking up income and adjusting 
economic burdens without it? 

A decade or two hence, when Mrs. Sim- 
khovitch, or some disciple of hers, writes a 
similar book, there may be within sight a 
universal compulsory system of vocational 
education, with high emphasis upon the spir- 
ited training and discipline of the whole new 
generation in democratic collective action. 
To this end, a greater degree of confidence 
in certain phases of settlement experience 
would be of service in bringing about a new 
era of humanized, and therefore vastly in- 
creased, production, which would mean more 
for the better social order than any redis- 
tribution of the present product. 

With her discerning appreciation of spir- 
itual worth at the poverty line, it may well 
be that a further period of such intimacy as 
she has had will give new significance to 
potencies now hidden and apparently stifled 
by economic pressure. There is a tendency 
afoot in the guise of psychology—of which 
this book at many points shows the marks— 
toward eliciting the loyal response of the 
inner man from everyone however restricted 
in the present scheme of life. Some of the 
motives of the pre-economic period will re- 
appear in more organic form. ‘The moral 
reserve in the life of the poor will again be 
recognized as it merges into some instinctive 
rising of the neighbors. The settlement com- 
ing to its full estate as an organ of democ- 
racy will have that true quality of religion 
which sees in even the most hampered per- 
sonality a potential and essential factor in 
the new creative synthesis. 

Ropert A. Woons. 


THE MENTALITY OF THE CRIMINAL WOMAN 
By Jean Weidensall. Warwick & York, 
Inc. 332 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.90. 

Dr. Weidensall’s 
book, The Mentality 

A of the Criminal Wom- 
an, offers some re- 

Bedford sults of her five years 

of work in connection 

Study with the Laboratory of 
Social Hygiene at the 
Bedford Hills, N. Y., 
Reformatory for Wom- 
en. The general pur- 
pose of the study as 
stated by the author 
was to find some 
means of determining the reformability of 
the women convicted and committed to this 
correctional institution. The specific prob- 
lem that was felt to be most urgent was the 
securing of a body of mental tests whereby 
one might differentiate from among the 
group those having sufficient capacity to ben- 
efit by training. 

An introduction by Dr. Katharine Bement 
Davis gives an account of the history and 
purpose of the laboratory, and a brief state- 
ment regarding the institution as a whole, 
the type of women committed there, some 
of the questions that arise concerning them 
and the light which it is hoped scientific 
study may cast upon the solution of these 
questions. ; 

The main body of the book contains first 
a discussion of the criteria which led to 
the adoption in the laboratory of certain 
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tests and a certain procedure in giving them. 
The general aim was to find and to apply 
such tests as would answer certain very defi- 
nite questions: Had the given individual 
sufficient ability to learn a trade? Was she 
potentially capable of becoming industrially 
self-supporting. Was she stable enough 
to adapt herself to social conditions? If 
she could meet these requirements, she was 
to be considered reformable. The task, then, 
became that of discovering the help science 
could offer in this very practical situation. 

The general method adopted by Dr. Wei- 
densall was that of a comparative study. 
Since no psychological tests that were avail- 
able were considered sufficiently standardized 
with these particular points in mind, and 
hence could not be interpreted sufficiently 
well to offer safe diagnoses, it was felt wise 
to compare these criminal women with a 
group of law-abiding working-women or 
girls. 

Naturally, it would be difficult to find a 
group exactly parallel to the Bedford women 
in all details except that they had not come 
in conflict with the law. An exact check 
group would involve similar age, national- 
ity, educational opportunities and environ- 
mental conditions of upbringing, not to 
mention more complex aspects of family 
life. The best group for comparative pur- 
poses that could be found was one being 
studied by Dr. Helen Thompson Woolley, 
then director of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance in Cincinnati. The girls there 
studied—only records of girls are used in 
Dr. Weidensall’s comparative study—were 
younger than the reformatory women, all 
must have completed at least the fifth grade, 
all were native born, and they were an un- 
selected group of those leaving school at 
fourteen years. 

It can be seen at once that there are sev- 
eral .vital respects in which this group dif- 
fered from the group of criminal women. 
The latter were not only older, but not all 
were native born, nor had all of them com- 
pleted the first five grades of school. In- 
deed, 9 per cent had never attended any 
school. Further, they were of course a se- 
lected group of criminal women, those within 
certain age limits committed to a_ correc- 
tional institution of a certain type and for 
certain groups of offenses. In spite of these 
differences in conditions, the comparison of 
the two groups is exceedingly interesting 
and likewise very valuable if one keeps in 
mind the distinctions as well as the simi- 
larities which characterize the working girls 
and these delinquent women. 

Noting results as a whole, it was found 
that the main distinguishing characteristic 
of the Bedford women was the slowness of 
their reactions. Frequently there was a 
greater difference in the time they required 
to perform a task than in the accuracy of 
the final result. Their slowness in under- 
standing was found disproportionate to their 
ability ultimately to do. The Bedford group, 
consisting of eighty-eight women, was found 
to divide itself into two smaller groups, one 
in which ability was quite comparable to 
the Cincinnati working girls; the other no- 
tably poorer in endowment. The author sum- 
marizes her findings in the following state- 
ment: “Approximately 40 per cent of the 
Bedford women are decidedly less efficient 
in whatever these tests measure than the 
average Cincinnati working girl of fifteen 
years; 60 per cent parallel the working- 
girl group in range and distribution of rec- 
ords, and 33.3 per cent are at least as in- 
telligent in whatever these tests measure 
as is the average Cincinnati working girl 
of fifteen. Approximately one-third of the 
group test up to the median record of the 
college maids in the tests which were given 
to both groups.” 

A few other findings may be briefly cited. 
The records of physical examination indicate, 
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according to the author, that the Bedford 
women are unusually healthy. The social 
and industrial records show a great amount 
of school retardation, a general dislike of 
school which seems to have failed signally to 
hold the interest of these women, irregular- 
ity in periods of working, and long periods 
of idleness. As characteristics of the group 
are mentioned: lack of discrimination in the 
selection of work, thoughtlessness, reckless 
manner of leaving jobs for trivial reasons, 
little sense of the value of service or money, 
little foresight, and an uncritical attitude to- 
ward experiences of every sort. 

None of the data gathered are evaluated 
in any way from the standpoint of causation 
of delinquency. ‘The author does not pur- 
port to attack at all the problems of genesis 
of these delinquent careers. Her interest was 
much more largely centered in determining 
the mental status of these women offenders 
as indicated by results on a certain group of 
tests and evaluated in the light of her com- 
parisons. The final conclusion reached is 
that two-thirds of these criminal women are 
tractable and responsive, and that an appre- 
ciable number of them at least, other things 
being equal, may be trained to be efficient 
and taught a reasonable measure of self- 
control. Of-course, this conclusion rests only 
on the basis of this study of eighty-eight Bed- 
ford women, and the title, The Mentality of 
the Criminal Woman, must, therefore, be 
properly interpreted. No one could be cer- 
tain that these findings are true of a group 
of women committed to institutions of differ- 
ent types, for other offenses and of other 


ages. AucusTa L. BRonNneER, M.D. 


ARMENIAN POEMS 
Translated by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Robert Chambers, Boston. 295 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the SurveEY, $1.59. 
Seldom’ can one read 
with pleasure and in- 
Sj terest the poems and 
MOECES lore of his birthplace 
of translated into anoth- 
er language. But the 
Armenians are read- 
ing this book over and 
over again with pleas- 
ure even though they 
know the contents in 
their own language. 
Miss Blackwell should 
be highly congratu- 
lated; for Armenian Poems is not merely a 
translation, but rather a collection of ex- 
quisite portraits of peaceful life in a quaint 
village in one corner of the Garden of 
Eden, and the Virgin love of youth or 
maiden, or chants of the sorrows of a down- 
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trodden race yearning for liberty. 


Most of the poems are modern; for dur- 
ing the various periods of devastation by 
Asiatic hordes all the ancient literature was 
destroyed except some of the religious chants 
which form part of the Armenian church 
service. The discovery of any of the songs 
of Miss Blackewll’s collection would have 
led their possessor to prison and their author 
to the gallows; for they are the expression 
of a time when the race was subject to an 
oppressive government—a handful of people 
surrounded on all sides by people antagonis- 
tic economically, socially, religiously and po- 
litically. Yet how tenaciously they clung to 
their Christianity and preserved their de- 
nomination, Miss Blackwell’s admirable in- 
terpretation clearly shows, especially in such 
poems as The Martyrs of Avarair, and The 
Lily of Shavarshaw, though at any time 
since the second century, during Persian 
tyranny and during recent massacres, an Ar- 
menian might have saved his life by re- 
nouncing Christianity and accepting the 
Mohammedan faith. 

The poems, Let Us Live Armenians, and 
the Complaint to Europe, show vividly the 
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highest type of patriotism, fostered thro 
six hundred years of persecution, inher 
from a long line of ancestors, both warri 
and kings. The Song of Liberty shows the 
love and pride in their land whose topo 
raphy has created in their hearts so peculi 
a sense of freedom uttered in this song, called 
by European literary critics the best song 
of liberty ever written. 4 
That Miss Blackwell knows thoroughly 
the rural life of the country is evident from 
such poems as The Young Wife’s Dream 
and others, in which the morality of the rae 
is shown, and their sincere love and devotion 
to relatives and friends. This is held one 
of the greatest assets of the people. q 
The Armenians owe a debt of gratitude 
to Miss Blackwell for digging up these jew 
els from the Turkish mire. She has been % 
sincere friend of Armenia for many year 
Twenty years ago people wondered why she 
should spend hours with her Armenian ga 
dener in her library, when he should ha 
been busy in the garden. Here is the aug 
swer: He was trying with his limited Eng- 
lish vocabulary to give verbal translation 
of some of the poems, and to describe some 
phases of Armenian life to his patient and | 


painstaking teacher. Y. M. KaReEKIN. © 


Tue SEXES IN SCIENCE AND HIsTORY ‘ \| 
By Eliza Burt Gamble. G. P. Putnam’s )§ 
Sons. 407 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 


the Survey, $1.62. 


This revised edition 
of the volume pub- | 


the title The Evolution 
of Woman, is writte 
to bring down to = | | 
the disclosures of later 
investigations whi, he 
the author finds to be ~ 
“in strict accord not 
only with the facts set : 
forth in, but with the 
conclusions arrived .@ 
TOUT at,’ in her earlier#y 
work. Even the outcome of the present war 
is fearlessly forecast to be as strictly in line 
with the author’s avowed purpose to refute 
“the dogma of woman’s inferiority to man” 
as the historical facts and the assumptions of 
prehistoric conditions, which she cites with . 
an advocate’s zeal that offsets such scientific” 
knowledge as the volume contains. £ 
Valuable as are the facts cited from a wide 


range of reading, yet the author’s historical 
interpretations and assumptions are as open 
to challenge as are her ventures into” 
prophecy. However one may appreciate the 
qualities of women that essentially supple- 

ment or are superior to those of men, such 

a “conclusion” as follows halts rather than 

advances progress toward a goal described 

in quite such sweeping terms as these: 

“When the principles of equality and lib-_ 
erty which were established by early organ- 
ized society gave place to a system cream 
on force and the control of the many b \ 
the few, and when through the subjectio 
of women the natural checks to the disrup= , 
tive tendencies developed in the male wer 
withdrawn, the conditions now existing inf 
so-called civilized society were foreshad~’ 
owed. The war which is now devastating” 
Europe, and which will doubtless spread over 
the entire earth, is the beginning of the, 
end... 

“The excessive male energy which has in 
the past been required for the development . 
of our present civilization has become not, 
only useless, but an actual hindrance to fur=, 
ther progress. As this enormous power is 
no longer needed for useful purposes, it’ 
has been turned into channels of wantonness , 
and destruction, . 

“The constructive element developed in 
human society is again to assume command 
over the destructive forces which have been. 


i control since the beginning of the historic 
period. As this element has been confided 
(0 women and as it is by them transmitted 
o offspring it is not difficult to forecast the 
position which the women of the future will 
»ccupy. The institution of marriage as it 
how exists will disappear. Only the most 
iobust among women will propagate the 
pace. ‘These women, as did the women un- 
(ler early organized society, will choose their 
mates. They will exercise absolute control 
bver the sex functions. Thus will be avoided 
he terrible consequences which have resulted 
from the present form of marriage.” 

The ascendency of The Sex thus predicted 
is more autocratic than anything yet expe- 
rienced at least in the so-called decadent 
“historic period.’’ Yet the authoress hope- 
fully assures us that “the philosophy of 
history proves to the earnest seeker after 
truth that the door of the future is not 
wholly closed”—presumably to mere men. 


Gibs 


Socia, RULE 
‘By Elsie Clews Parsons. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 150 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
Survey $1.09. 
This book is a vig- 
orous plea for greater 
social freedom—i. e., 
for tolerance of indi- 


Rule 


or vidual variations, for 
Misrule? collective ownership, 
industrial democracy, 


the disappearance of 
exaggerated national- 
ism and national wars. 
Its method consists in 
showing how social 
rule is based largely 
upon standardizations 
i arbitrary social classifications. Its 
| Solution of the problem is to divert energies 
| now spent in ruling others and meddling 
with them into new outlets for effort and 
‘ambition, notably into science—i. ¢., control 
over nature. 

Much of this ground has already been 
plowed over by Sumner, Ross, Lippmann and 
others. Indeed, the implied thesis is Sum- 
ner’s familiar dictum that the greatest social 
art is the art of minding one’s own business. 
' Taken as a satirical essay and not as a 
scientific monograph, the book is interesting 
and even provocative. But it constantly an- 
noys’ by its sheer wilfulness and cynicism. 
It is nihilistic, with scarcely a single con- 
structive suggestion. So many examples oc- 
cur of unwarranted pressing of the thesis 
and of questionable generalizations that one 
‘suspects the author of enjoying the rdéle of 
Venfant terrible. Moreover, the materials 
are not by any means always relevant. The 
chapter on delinquents and defectives, for 
example, is- altogether superficial and un- 
convincing. The interpretation of racial as- 
‘similation as mere will-to-rule is, to say the 
| least, and perhaps even avowedly, one-sided. 
| (The public is warned against the social 
‘worker and particularly the propagandist 
“social reformer, who masks the will-to-power 
under a show of benevolent intentions. 
““Modern mechanisms of war might be but 
‘petty horrors compared to the undertakings 
‘of social reformers, rampant in attempts to 
‘control people ‘scientifically,’ to control birth 
and death, to regulate mating, to control 
feeling and thought and will, personality it- 
self. The tyranny of traditional morality 
“might be- insignificant compared with that 
of the morality of eugenics,, With the will- 
__to-power of the social reformer unrestrained, 
his zeal for scientific management untem- 
_ pered, many of the subject classes would be 
_ re-victimized—children, women, the defect- 
ives and the criminal, ‘backward’ peoples.” 
__ This brief quotation may be taken as a 
- sample of the flavor of the book and its 
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point of view. We doubt if it will add any- 
thing to the author’s reputation. At any 
rate, it in no way measures up to the high 
level of her earlier work. 


A. J. Toop. 
TRUANCY AND NON-ATTENDANCE 
Cxuicaco SCHOOLS 
By Edith Abbott and Sophonisba P. Breck- 
inridge. University of Chicago Press. 
Bil pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey 
V4 


IN THE 


The present volume 
is a continuation of 


School the study by the same 
authors of the effects 

and of poverty and lack- 
Street ing community intelli- 


gence in Chicago, 
which bear so heavily 
and unjustifiably upon 
large classes of chil- 
dren. The _ earlier 
studies are those of 
Hal Aa Aan a the Housing Problem 

~ in Chicago, which ap- 
peared in the American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, Vol. XVII, and those upon the Delin- 
quent Child and the Home, published by 
the Russell Sage Foundation, 1912. Closely 
associated with these as a source and inspira- 
tion of this study are Florence Kelley’s re- 
ports as factory inspector in Illinois. 

In the first and shorter part of the book, 
the authors trace the history of the develop- 
ment in Illinois of the sentiment and demand 
for free and compulsory (terms which still 
sound strange together) education. It is 
a story competently told with adequate docu- 
mentation, not essentially different from that 
which could be presented for most parts 
of the country during the same periods. It 
cannot be read without a sense of the pro- 
found difference between the attitudes of 
the political and social historian on the one 
hand and that of the social reformer and 
administrator on the other. From the stand- 
point of the past, each one of our institu- 
tions and each advance in their development 
is an achievement that fills the reader with 
satisfaction, From the standpoint of reform 
and the future, we regard them with dis- 
approving eyes as always conceived at first 
with too niggardly an estimate of their uses 
and too slight a recognition of their func- 
tions. Free education came somewhat as 
grudgingly, almost as a gift. It was not 
so much with a sense of responsibility as 
with that of generosity that the state con- 
templated its schools and the children who 
attended them. It is not easy to induce 
either an individual or a community to ad- 
mit that, instead of having been a benefac- 
tor, he or they have been unfaithful stew- 
ards. This is not the only instance in our 
more recent history in which this change of 
attitude has been necessary to our social ad- 
vance. Especially has the condition of the 
immigrant in the American city and country 
suffered from this ego-centric predicament 
of ours. Waving conferred such privileges 
upon him by receiving him into our midst, 
by what right can we be accused of 
having exploited him? It is easier to 
correct the false perspectives of our vices 
than those of our virtues. With this task 
it is the second part of the volume is con- 
cerned. é 

Here the plot thickens. We see that the 
child’s education and child labor are inex- 
tricably entangled with each other, that the 
state cannot give, much less compel, the one 
without very carefully restricting the other. 
And this again involves a shift in moral 
attitude difficult to make. It is an attitude 
most admirably brought out in the quota- 
tion from the decision of Sir James Fitz- 
james Stephens in the case of a little Eng- 
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lish girl to whom the school authorities 
sought to give her slight modicum of edu- 
cation when her home claimed the support 
of her wages. Sir James said, “She has been 
discharging the honorable duty of helping 
her parents, and, for my own part, before 
I held that these facts did not afford a rea- 
sonable excuse for her non-attendance at 
school, I should require to see the very 
plainest words to the contrary in the act. 
I might add that there is nothing that I 
should read with greater reluctance in any 
act of Parliament. than that a child was 
bound to postpone the direct necessity of 
her family to the advantage of getting a 
little more education for herself.’ As the 
learned and moral judge took away from 
her the only schooling she could ever get 
in her life and sent her out to service, he 
patted her on the head and told her what a 
good child she was to prefer helping her 
parents to getting this insignificant piece of 
education, 

In the same frame of mind, the community 
of Illinois and more especially of the great 
city of Chicago has too frequently consid- 
ered the meagre wage which an untrained 
twelve- to sixteen-year-old child could get 
in industry of more worth than the educa- 
tion with which the state has undertaken 
to endow all its children. It seems strange 
that a state can give with one hand and, 
by taking away with the other, can 
minimize its own bequest. It is profoundly 
depressing to realize that matters of such 
great moment as the social and intellectual 
training of the next generation are thwarted 
by attitudes of mind so seemingly harmless 
and even trivial that people cannot be got 
to consider them. If the community could 
only have been induced to regard the few 
years of schooling that were compulsory as 
priceless to the children, if they could only 
have therefore viewed the housirtg, food, 
the labor and health of the child from the 
standpoint of their bearing on this priceless 
education, how vastly different would have 
been the history not only of the schools in 
our whole country, but the life of the chil- 
dren in hundreds of thousands of families. 
Because the American community has been 
able to combine a somewhat grandiloquent 
attitude toward its whole system of public 
education with a somewhat contemptuous at- 
titude toward schoolmasters and especially 
school-mistresses and toward the content of 
the required curriculum of the elementary 
school, it has never seriously faced the mean- 
ing of education to its children or considered 
the waste involved in destroying by impos- 
sible social conditions what it has expensive- 
ly given in the school room. 

It is this picture which is drawn in this 
study of truancy and non-attendance in the 
Chicago schools. The losses that result from 
the system of transfers are very consider- 


able. There are others due to the ut- 
terly antiquated and _ stupid system ‘of 
keeping and using the records. Still more 


serious are the losses from non-attendance 
due to the failure of the schools to face frankly 
the social problem that is involved in all 
public education. The employment of visit- 
ing teachers would increase the value of 
what the schools give, by enormous percent- 
ages. But even the business sense of the 
American community does not rise to so sim- 
ple an application of its own methods. 
An admirable parental school brings about 
excellent results, but the community does not 
follow up these results into the homes from 
which these boys come to see what steps 
it could take to secure returns upon its 
great expense or to combat the causes of 
truancy at their source; for truancy has. 
proved to be the expression not of boyish de- 
pravity but of broken-down homes. It is safe 
to assume that the average citizen of Chicago 
thinks that the truant officer is chasing mis- 
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chievous, unruly boys. The parental school is 
as much or even more needed for boys be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen, but 
the slight enabling legislation cannot be ob- 
tained. 

The schools should unquestionably have 
all children between these two years; 
but the community does not raise the age 
limit, though the results which are obtained 
at huge expense are reduced by the fact that 
children leave without completing even the 
minimum of the elementary course, and 
though the change of our whole system of 
industry has revolutionized the method of 
training those who enter it. 

The accomplishment of this book is to 
take public schooling out of its antiquated 
and still somewhat academic atmosphere, 
and out of the outworn but persistent habits 
and concepts of the earlier American com- 
munity, to present it in the light of the 
social background in which it belongs to- 
day, and compel the reader to realize that the 
education of the children of our great cities 
demands consistent thinking and courageous 
following up of its implications and honest 
common sense in administration. 


Gro. H. MEap. 


Tue CHURCH AND THE HOUR 
Papers by a Socialist Churchwoman. By 
Vida D. Scudder. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
133 pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey 
$1.10. 


Professor Scudder’s 
Reflections of a So- 
cialist Churchwoman 
are chiefly interesting 
in showing the reac- 
tions of her socialism 
and _ churchmanship 
upon each other. This 
motif is cleared from 
complications by her 
disavowal of any 
propagandist intent, 
although she “does not 
see how an intelligent 


Christianity 
Plus 


Socialism 


Christian can help being a Socialist,” and 


sees “no reason why Socialists should not 
care for spiritual values.” In defending the 
church from being held responsible for eco- 
nomic and industrial evils, “as though it 
were a separate body responsible for con- 
verting state and society,” she maintains a 
mystical view of the church as “an inter- 
penetrating force,’ whose “business is with 
life on the higher level, the life regenerate,” 
whose Christian folk “can be appealed to 
en masse to act on a supernatural level, 
where private interests will yield instinctive- 
ly and as a matter of course to the general 
good.” 

While claiming that “the Church as Church 
has no relation at all” with the struggle for 
better wages and hours or for political in- 
dependence because this is “on the lower 
range of human action, on the range of the 
natural life,” yet she insists that individual 
church members are in duty bound to sym- 
pathize with it and engage in it and have 
a right to the church’s guidance in their ef- 
forts to “express their conversion in social 
action.” The author gives some token of 
the confusion of her readers in trying vital- 
ly to connect individuals who are in the tur- 
moil of this struggle with the church which 
“as Church” has nothing to do with it, al- 
though they themselves constitute the church 
itself. This dilemma led even to the con- 
cession that “there is much to be said in 
favor of an old custom by which the Church 
meant just Peter and nobody else,” that is, 
the clergy without the laity, although it is 
admitted that this custom is justly obsolete 
“among us.” Nevertheless, the only hope for 
social justice is held to be the individual’s 
practical application of the church’s right- 
eousness at a personal self-sacrifice which 
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applies the church’s sacrificial salvation. 
Thus only “in the mystical depths of dogma” 
can be found the “tremendous impetus to 
bold social action” that can rescue the mod- 
ern social movement from the “half-deserved 
reproach of putting the body above the soul 
and losing sight of the eternal in the things 
of time.” 

Thus only can the church meet the so- 
cial emergency by having within her a 
large group “who draw their social radical- 
ism from the Catholic faith in its whole- 
ness.’ 

But both at its heights of social hope 
and its depths of religious idealism this 
volume lacks a practical hold on the unity 
of a human life. It fails to show just how 
the church, which cannot be regarded as a 
separate body, can yet be so separate from 
the people constituting it that it can dwell 
apart on a higher level while they them- 
selves must so largely live and labor on the 
“Jower range of the natural life.” 

It is admitted that men have looked to 
the church in vain “for any statesman- 
like attempt to evolve justice between na- 
tions or classes by the application of the law 
of Christ,” yet in the light of such expres- 
sions of social faith as the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ has elicited, the au- 
thor holds the church’s distinctive contribu- 
tion to the present crisis is not new eco- 
nomic theories or the approval of specific 
programs, but the insistence that her chil- 
dren “sift theories uncompromisingly in the 
light of Christian idealism’ and “offer the 
incentive which shall draw all men to try 
the Great Adventure of Christian living in 
terms of~the new age.” 


GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


Our MINNESOTA 
By Hester M. Pollock. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
373 pp. $1.60; by mail of the Survey, 
$1.75. 


Tite kee MENT 


Minnesota 


There is a thrill in 
the story of a great 
state. If chauvinism 
: does not throw too 

in much the veil of ro- 
‘ mance and _ destiny 
| Legend || over the crude forces 


at work, the © stu- 
EPVE 


dent can valuate the 


streams of influence 
which have shaped its 
ends. Here is democ- 
racy brought to full 
bloom by some magic 
spell of the genii; compressed in less than 
a century are the kaleidoscopic stages of that 
growth; heroisms and hair-breadth escapes 
to fire a schoolboy’s heart, intrigue and 
crafty manipulation, the clash of sordid in- 
terests, hardships and privations which 
sound strangely out of the past. 

In Our Minnesota, which is a history of 
the state written for children, Miss Pollock 
catches something of this spirit of adventure. 
Simple yet vivid are her descriptions of the 
Indians, their ceremonies, games and meth- 
ods of warfare. Many of the early inci- 
dents which have almost become tradition 
have been given a faithful presentation. 
There is the story of the grasshopper plague 
and the day of prayer appointed by Goy- 
ernor Pillsbury, and.his famous statement, 
“And the very next night it turned cold 
and froze every grasshopper in the state 
stiff; froze ’em right all solid, sir. Well, 
sir, ‘that was over twenty years ago, and 
grasshoppers don’ t appear to have been both- 
ering us very much since.’ 

Conceding the value of such a book for 
presenting in concrete, readable way the de- 
velopment of a great commonwealth, the 
book is somewhat marred for the reviewer 
by the author’s naive assumption that all the 
acts of the early pioneers were virtuous, and 
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that the Indian was cruel and crafty in 
posing the seizure of his land. As f 
the reader could ascertain in his perusal 
the book, only those incidents which pr 
the growth of the state in a favorable li 
are presented. Although the growth of 
dustries is dwelt upon, no mention, as far as 
could be found, was made of the passin 
of the wonderful resources of the state, 
virgin timber and its mines, into the ha 
of the few. There are sordid chapters 
the history of a great state which it wo 
not be wise for the young mind to d 
upon. 

On the whole, however, the book is an 
teresting and faithful presentation of the | 
story of Minnesota. 

Paut L. BENJAMIN. | 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON NATIONAL DEFENS 
IncLupING Computsory Mivitary SERVICE 
By Agnes Van Valkenburgh. H. W. Wi 
son Co. 204 pp. Price, $1.25; by mail ¢ 
the Survey, $1.35. bs 
A late publication, 
of the Debaters’ Hand 
Book Series, of whit 
thirty-six volume 
have appeared, is Na- . 
tional Defense, inclu- 
ding Compulsory Mili- 
tary Service, compilec 


burgh, 
by H. W. Wilson & 
Co. 2 

It contains a direc- , 
tory of organizations)i| 
working for and against national defense, . 
a brief admirably adapted to the purposes” 
of high-school and college debating socie "i 
and an extensive bibliography. Indeed, if. 
there are people in a quandary about ‘the 
subject who wish to procure a clearer deci- 
sion of view by process of reason they ne 
seek no further. + 

The fairly selected articles of the text fill 
200 pages and are taken from sources ni 
earlier than December, 1915. They are draw 
from government records and the more s 
rious magazines and are technical rathe 
than popular. 

The loose speech and even looser argu 
ment of the campaign stump are not foun 
among them, so that the book is a desir-, 
able addition to the table of readers whi 
wish to hear both sides of a first-class socia 
question and keep abreast of the deeper cur») 
rent of daily events. W. E. K. 


A SgasonaL INDusTRY } 
By Mary Van Kleeck. Russell Sage Foun’ 
dation. 276 pp. Price, $1.50; by mail ow 
the Survey, $1.60. 

In none of the pains? 
taking industrial stud » 


Fags ies which Mary Vat 


of Kleeck has conductec? 
Fashion 


for the Russell Sage 
Foundation have mor® 


difficulties been en 
countered — and _ con) 
quered—than in thi: 


survey of the Nevy 
York millinery trade 

The competition o” 
the hand worker whe 
conducts her own busi: 
ness with the factory employe, wholesal» 
and retail;.the wide variety in condition? 
among shops that are scattered from th» 
lower East Side to upper Fifth avenue; th» 
difference in processes on expensive hand 
made hats and hats turned out in the sam» 
pattern by hundreds; the fluctuation i% 
wages; the apprenticeship system—these an# 
many other intricacies of the trade are han 
dicaps to a comprehensive, conclusive im 
vestigation. 
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Yet with really marvelous precision 
iss Van Kleeck has sifted this confusing 
mass of material, correlated her data and 
senetrated to the one all-affecting aspect of 
he industry—its “appalling irregularity.” 
The buying and consequently the making 
»f hats is concentrated into a period of ap- 
»roximately three months in spring and three 
onths in the autumn. On an average for 
lightly less than half the year, therefore, 
the force in the shops investigated was equal 
o three-quarters or more of the maximum 
number employed in the busy season. Less 
than three in every hundred girls whose 
names were found on payrolls were em- 
ployed in one position for fifty-two weeks in 
the year. 

Naturally this violent fluctuation in work 
has its effect on wages. Rates of pay in 
millinery were found to vary widely from 
fifty cents or nothing a week for learners 
to $150 for designers. The median for 
week workers and piece workers, as shown 
by payrolls, was $9.69. Fifty-three per cent 
of milliners earned less than $10 a week, as 
compared with 70 per cent of women in de- 
partment stores, $5.15 per cent of the paper- 
box makers and 93 per cent of the candy 
makers—women workers in occupations in- 
| vestigated by the State Factory Commission 
of New York. 

But these fairly high wages must be con- 
| sidered in the light of the fact that some 
252 workers interviewed by the investigators 
reported an average loss of nine weeks’ in- 
come in the year or 17 per cent of the normal 
working period. Although the earning ca- 
pacity of these girls should have yielded 
through steady work an annual income of 
about $500, the actual median earnings a 
year from all positions in all occupations 
were but $365, or about $7.00 a week, in- 
stead of over $9.50. This wage is far be- 
low the $9.00 set by the factory commission 
as the very lowest sum upon which a work- 
ing-woman can decently maintain herself in 
New York. 

In view of this constant depression upon 
wages by unemployment, the keen competition 
of a trade attracting a tremendous supply of 
labor, and the unorganized state of the in- 
‘dustry (some slight attempt to unionize the 
workers is now being made), Miss Van 
Kleeck urges public control of the industry 
through the establishment of a minimum 
wage board and describes the beneficial re- 
sults of such a system in Victoria. 

Around the central fact of the seasonal 
character of the millinery trade Miss Van 


able details. She considers the dangers of 
trade-school training that does not select girls 
with special aptitude or inform them as to 
trade conditions; she describes the workers 
and their standards of living; she shows that 
overtime, while prevalent to some extent, 
especially in the East Side shops on Satur- 
day night, is not a pressing evil of the in- 
dustry. 
Throughout the study, comments by the 
workers themselves and pictures of their 
struggle to make both ends meet illuminate 
“dry-as-dust” statistics. 

Criticism of the book may be directed 
against its delay in publication. Part of 
the study was begun as early as 1908, when 
f the Committee on Women’s Work was con- 
_ mected with the Alliance Employment Bu- 

-reau. Later when the committee became a 
, department of the Russell Sage Foundation 
4 it directed the inquiry into the millinery 
4 trade forthe Factory Investigating Commis- 
_ sion of New York. Although the material 
‘has apparently been brought down. to date, 
_the interviews with employers and employes 
were held between 1908 and 1912, and the 
_ payroll study was made in 1914. Delays 
in getting the data into print somewhat in- 
validates the use of the statistics for present 
quotation. M. C. 


Kleeck groups many interesting and valu- . 
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SELECTED ARTICLES ON MINIMUM WAGE 
Compiled by Mary Katharine Reely. The 
H. W. Wilson Company. 202 pp. Price 
dei 25; by mail of the Survey, $1.35. 


Even though the 
constitution- 
ality of minimum 
wage laws in this 
country has been es- 
tablished once and for 
all by the recent su- 
preme court decision, 
controversial questions 
regarding their prac- 
tical value still re- 
main, and the subject 
will doubtless continue 
for some time to 
come an issue for social legislators and a 
popular topic for college debates. Miss Ree- 
ly’s handbook is intended primarily for deba- 
ters, but others interested in the question will 
also find of value its well-chosen bibliogra- 
phy, the brief which makes available in con- 
cise form the leading arguments, pro and con, 
and the articles selected from the mass of 
literature and fact bearing on the question of 
minimum wage legislation. 

HENRIETTA WALTERS. 


WomeEN iN MopErRN INDUSTRY 
By B. L. Hutchins. Bell & Co., London. 
315 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.09. 

WomeEN WORKERS AND SOCIETY 
By Annie M. McLean. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. 135 pp. Price $.50; by mail of the 


Survey, $.55. 
i a first of these books 
I was interrupted by 
1} the outbreak of the 
war. The interruption 
| was a significant com- 
i 


The writing of the 


mentary on the au- 
thor’s previous deci- 
sion to write a de- 
scription of the ef- 
fects of the industrial 
revolution “taking in- 
dustrial revolution in 

Wisk. its broader sense, not 
as an event of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, but as a continuous process. still 
actively at work.’ Realizing that the 
war would bring a new phase of the 
industrial revolution, Miss Hutchins at first 
contemplated a revision of her manuscript 
to reflect a new point of view, but wisely 
decided to leave the earlier chapters un- 
changed for its later historical interest as a 
description written just before the great up- 
heaval. The effects of the war on women 
in industry, as they appeared in 1915, are 
outlined in a separate chapter. 

The aim of the book is to set forth the 
facts rather than to discuss theory, but it is 
by no means lacking in thoughtful interpre- 
tation of the conditions described. Written 
before the investigations by the Health of 
Munitions Workers’ Committee, it is pro- 
phetic of their findings in its conclusion 
that “the national wealth, or indeed the out- 
put of war material, would be much greater 
if it were produced under more humane and 
more reasonable conditions, with a scientific 
disposition of hours of work and the use of 
appropriate means of keeping up the work- 
ers’ health and strength.” A new spirit is 
beginning to dawn among working women, 
and on the whole the tendency seems to be 
toward greater independence. The domestic 
system of olden days is not pictured as a 
golden age from which women in industry 
have now fallen. The disadvantages of the 
past were great and the hopes of the present 
are many, with new methods of protection 
through such means as wages boards and 
health insurance. Trade unionism, too, 
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though making headway with difficulty 
among women, nevertheless can show gains. 

As a somewhat rare combination of his- 
torical material and current information, 
reflecting an intimate knowledge of present 
conditions, the book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the difficult and in- 
creasingly important problems of women’s 
work. 


To arouse general public interest in wage- 
earning women is the purpose of Miss Mc- 
Lean’s book. It offers in compact form a 
summary of current discussion of the prob- 
lems of women in industry. The emphasis 
is on manufacturing pursuits and trade and 
transportation. The author describes this 
transition to modern industry, the effects of 
working conditions on the home, the share of 
women in industrial conflicts, health and 
housing, education and recreation, legislative 
remedies and the need for a better social 
conscience in industry. 

The discussion is sometimes marked by a 
tendency to repeat common impressions with- 
out criticism, as in the statement that the 
women in domestic and personal service pre- 
sent no new problems; or that “the married 
woman is not a factor of importance in in- 
dustry in the United States.” Nevertheless, 
the book is useful as a clear, brief statement 
in a convenient form for that elusive reader 
known as “people at large.” 


Mary VAN KLeEECcK. 


MorTHERHOOD 

By C. Gasquoine Hartley. Dodd, Mead 

& Co. 402 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of 

the Survey $2.65. 

Feminists will dis- 
agree with Mrs. Hart- 
ley because she de- 
mands recognition of 
woman primarily as a 
mother. Moralists will 
be shocked at her sug- 
gestion that extra-con- 


Women 
or 


Mothers 


jugal relations have 
legal recognition, and 
that all responsible 


parenthood be consid- 
ered worthy parent- 
hood. Persons who 
agree with Charlotte Perkins Gilman that 
trained specialists are better fitted to care 
for children than their own mothers, will 
think her reactionary. 

However these things may be, child wel- 
fare workers who believe that “the welfare 
of the child is the one consideration that 
matters,” will find much to interest them 
in this volume, especially the discussion of 
infant mortality, its relation to the employ- 
ment of mothers and other prenatal condi- 
tions. 

“The question has never been, Could 
women do this, or do that, kind of work? 
Rather it is, What work is most worth while 
for them to do?” Mrs. Hartley fears that 
with the present opportunities for women in 
industry, and women’s desire for “freedom,” 
“the things which matter most to life will be 
lost,” and that they will forget that “mother- 
hood, with the care of a little child and all 
the duties it should entail, is the ultimate 
joy, for the denial of which no personal 
freedom or success in work can compensate. 
As a worker, she has at all times occu- 
pied a secondary place; as a woman, she is 
supreme.” 

Mrs. Hartley pleads for greater frank- 
ness and honesty concerning the facts of 
sexual association, for honesty in teaching 
children the biological facts of reproduction, 
for recognition of the fundamental differ- 
ences between the functions of men and. 
women and for education of adolescent girls 
adapted to their needs. 

There is an interesting account of the po- 
sition of women before the great war and 
their position as affected by the war. 
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Mrs. Hartley does not claim to have solved 
the problems of sex and love and marriage, 
but her frankness in dealing with the prob- 
lems and her earnest search for truth will 
help in the solution. 

BertTHa F. JoHnson, M.D. 
A Mopern Moruer’s EXPERIENCE 

By Belle Israels Moskowitz. A. Malsin. 

166 pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey, 

$1.03. 


This tiny book con- 
tains in a nutshell the 
essentials every wom- 


Maxims an should know of the 
on care necessary to safe- 

: guard the life and 
Mothering health of the mother 
and her infant. We 

have here unusually 


clear, simple and yet 
scientifically sound ad- 
vice. However, in 
this day of the long 
feeding interval, we 
are surprised to find two and two and one- 
half-hour feedings up to the third month 
advocated by a writer otherwise quite up- 
to-date. 

The make-up of the book is charming, af- 
fording a pleasing gift as well as most prof- 
itable reading for the expectant mother. 


DorotHy Reep MENDENHALL, M.D. 


Tue PsycHoLoGy oF SPECIAL ABILITIES AND 
DISABILITIES 
By Augusta F. Bronner, M.D. Little, 
Brown & Co. 269 pp. Price $1.75; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.87. 


The zest with which 
psychometrics has been 
developed since the in- 
genious venture. of 
Binet has its © most 
natural chances for 
rewards in the psy- 
chology of special 
abilities and disabili- 
ties. Schools and vo- 
cational life have their 
misfits, and yet most 
misfits when carefully 
studied have their 
positive assets which are apt to be wasted. 
Hence the call for the study of the indi- 
vidual with special defect and the subnormal 
with special ability. 

Dr. Bronner discusses the methods of diag- 
nosis and the differential diagnosis, i.e., 
the means of determination and discrimina- 
tion of the facts. After a chapter on some 
present educational tendencies pointing out 
the need of attention to the individual varia- 
tions in abilities and reviewing several in- 
vestigations, the author takes up special de- 
fects in number work (pp. 50-74), in lan- 
guage ability (pp. 75-117), in separate men- 
tal processes (such as memory, inner visual 
functions, work with concrete material, 
speed of reactions, perceptual abilities, high- 
er mental processes), defects in mental con- 
trol, and finally special abilities with a 
eral mental subnormality (pp. 196-219). 
appendix (pp. 229-264) contains a survey pe 
the tests and a report of the full examina- 
tion of each of the 46 cases quoted in the 
text, excellently condensed. 

The book is very carefully worked out; 
the conscientious accounts of the work by 
others are more than mere references, and 
the theoretical discussion and the actual 
case-records go clearly hand in hand. A 
careful study of this book gives one the com- 
fort that instead of the usual mass of gen- 
eralities dealt out in books on education we 
have at last solid ground for sensible and 
well directed constructive work. 


ApotpH Meyer, M.D. 
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THe BuILpING oF CITIES 
By Harlean James. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 201 pp. Price $.40; by mail of the 
SuRvEY $.46. 


Se 
Playing 


\ Impatient with a 


ress, American re- 
formers often attempt 
at to further the object of 
. Civics their enthusiasm by 
foisting it as an addi- 
tional subject upon a 
school curriculum al- 
, ready sadly over- 
crowded. This is the 
frankly avowed object 
of this contribution to 
Everychild’s Series. 
Of course, there are two aspects of city build- 
ing which are part of any thorough teach- 
ing of geography: the history of the local- 
ity in which the children grow up and the 
history of city growth in general. But any 
effort to imbue children with a knowledge 
of the technical tasks of modern city plan- 
ning is not only useless but mischievous. It 
is emphatically not true that all cities, even 
all growing cities, face identical problems. 
The present volume has the further de- 
fects of confusing essential with non-essen- 
tial considerations, and permanent with occa- 
sional and transient tasks. The illustrations 
are for the most part uninforming. Most 
healthy boys and girls will dislike the writ- 
ing down to their supposed intellectual level 
which induces the author to clothe the whole 
book in an inane conversation between Every- 
boy, Everygirl, Past, Present, and aoe 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON MILITARY TRAINING 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, INCLUDING 
Mivirary CAMps 

By Agnes Van Valkenburgh. The H. W. 

Wilson Company. 208 pp. Price $1.25; 

by mail of the Survey, $1.34. 

Two years ago it would have been about 
as easy to compile a debaters’ handbook on 
military training in the schools in this coun- 
try as to compile one on the merits of foot- 
binding as practiced among the Chinese. 
There was then a practical absence of ma- 
terial. Now the problem is chiefly one of 
determining what to exclude. Miss Van 
Valkenburgh’s bibliography alone covers 
thirty-one pages, and she lists twenty-six or- 
ganizations working for or against national 
defense. Her selection of material covers 
a wide range, from’ publications of the 
United States War College to educational 
journals and soldiers’ notes. It seems to be a 
trifle weak on suggestions of methods for 
getting the good of military training without 
the bad, that is, on a strong program of 
physical education. W. D 


Henry Forp’s Own SToRY 


By Rose Wilder Lane. Ellis O. Jones. 184 


pp. Price $1.00; by mail of the Survey, 
$1.08. 


No matter what 
one’s estimate of Hen- 
ry Ford’s_ greatness, 
it must be admitted 
that he is one of the 
most striking figures 
among America’s pres- 
ent industrial leaders, 
and his career is a 
matter of interest and 
curiosity to the public 
at large. Miss Lane 
has written a readable 
account of Mr. Ford’s 
“own story” of his life from its very begin- 
ning up to the present. It is the story of a 
farmer who had a passion for mechanics, a 
passion strong enough to bring him to the 

; 


normal rate of prog-— 
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city and there to work out the fortune whi 
has made him known the world over 
the man who can pay a minimum wag 7 
$5.00 for an eight-hour day and still roll | 
profits by the million. If sympathy 
one’s subject is the sine gua non of bio 
phers this should be the perfect biograph 
Miss Lane’s enthusiasm for her subject ¢ CG 
ors the entire book and surrounds him with 
halo of glory. : 

HENRIETTA WALTER S, 


“MADEMOISELLE Miss” 
Letters from an American Nurse seryin 
in a French army hospital at the fron 
Preface by Dr. Richard C. Cabot. W. A 
Butterfield, Boston, for the American Func 
for French Wounded. 102 pp. Price 
$.50; by mail of the Survey, $.55. . 


Dr. Cabot finds — 
these letters “som 
, fragment of tru 
Heroine Mion esac for th 

in huge sin and blunde 
of the war.” Wri 
with the utmost 
plicity and obvioush 
without a thought 0! 
possible _ publication 
they convey the atmos: 
phere of that lon 
frontier station of life 
amid a man-made wil 
derness more impressively than any lengthy 
description could have rendered it. It is a 
record’ of service, inventiveness, cheerfulness 
which does credit not only to the author bul 
to the many other American women as well 
who belong to this great new aristocracy ol 
service. Here, at the very door of the great 
mad slaughter-house, death becomes beauti 
ful and holy; jesting words come to li 
about to close forever; spiritual life is im 
tensified many-fold by pure devotion. 


B. Lam 


Uniform 


Antu 


By Grace Abbott, Director of the Immi- ~ 
grants’ Protective League, Chicago. The — | 
Century Co. 303 pp. Price $1.50; 
mail of the Survey $1.65. 


National guardsmen 
have had to be called 
in on July 15 to quelch 
the disturbances in the © 
lead-mining area near © 
Flat River, Missouri, 
where American-bor 
miners are forcib 
ejecting their com 
rades of alien origin 
There is no war senti- 
ment at the bottom of | 
this fracas; the thou- 
sand or so foreigners 
who have been obliged to leave the distri 
are of many nationalities. The grievance 
against foreigners as foreigners. “We wa 
only a chance to go to work and suppo t 
our families without being thrown out to d 
make room for foreigners.” Though the 
native workers protested that they had no ill 
feeling against the aliens other than that 
of competitors for jobs and that they would 
use no violence, Major Stepp on a tour of 
inspection found that two hundred homes of 
foreign-born miners had been pillaged, that 
women and children were without food, an i 
that the native born expropriated their cows 
and other property at a nominal price. ; 

This instance is the most recent illustra- _ 
tion of many which could be given of the 
popular resentment against the alien work- 
man which is undiminished, apparently, by — 
the decrease of immigration during the last 
two or three years and by the exceptiona 
demand for labor in almost every trade and 
industry. The immigrant is held respon- 


| The Alien 
| in 
| America 


ble for low wages and low standards of 
fe. If a popular referendum were taken, 
is not impossible that the people of this 
ountry would vote for a complete exclusion 
f foreign labor, no matter of what race 
r hationality. 

Is it not time to ask ourselves whether 
here is any need, not only for this injury 
o American standards but to the havoc, the 
lebasement, the wreckage of the immigrant’s 
ywn standard of life, of work and of moral 
vulture which he brings with him? Is the 
lien workman really an unmitigated nui- 
sance and a charge instead of an asset to 
he national weal, or is it our carelessness, 
sur stubborn indifference to his needs, our 
ust of exploitation, our unreasonable en- 
ity which make him so? Truly, the dam- 
age done is not all on one side. It is here 
that Grace Abbott, from her eight years’ 
intimate daily contact with the immigrants 
of Chicago, comes with a call to which, we 
doubt not, the nation must and will sooner 
or later respond. 

The almost criminal folly with which 
those who arrive here to make a home and 
a living are left to find their way about as 
best they can, with which they are exposed 
to fraud, temptations, pitfalls, told, as it is 
in this book, by many stories of personal 
adventure, would make a sorrowful reading, 
were it not accompanied by the most pre- 
cise, the most detailed, and the most  con- 
vincing program of practical reforms in the 
administration of immigrant legislation and 
its supplementation, in court practice, edu- 
cation, and many other respects. 

Is it believable that, merely to ensure 
some equitable distribution of profits on their 
transportation, “in the year ending June 30, 
1916, immigrants were sent by nine differ- 
ent routes from New York! to Chicago, but 
nearly three times as many were sent around 
by Norfolk, Virginia, as by any other single 
route?” In Chicago, we hear, a large re- 
ceiving station for immigrants, provided by 
federal law and equipped with dormitories, 
bathrooms, laundry rooms, etc., has been 
standing empty for two years, for no other 
reason than that the administrative depart- 
ment of the government chose to consider its 
use impracticable. 

' Is it generally known that the govern- 
ment is making a profit from the head tax 
imposed on immigrants over and above the 
cost of the immigration service, amounting 
to over nine million dollars up to the end 
of the fiscal year 1915, and that in spite of 
this the new immigration bill, passed over 
the President’s veto, has increased this tax 
for adults from four to eight dollars? Do 
our economists appreciate the fact that in 
the distribution and placement of immi- 
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grants the assumption is frequently made 
that a person who cannot speak English, 
whatever his previous education or trade 
training, must of necessity be an unskilled 
laborer—and this in spite of the insatiable 
demand of industry and agriculture, at most 
times, for skilled workers? Do they real- 
ize that there would be no shortage of farm 
labor now if even a slight effort had been 
made in recent years to turn farmers and 
farm laborers arriving in this country to 
work on the land—that, in fact, 288,053, over 
42 per cent of all men and boys over four- 
teen who were admitted in 1914, gave these 
as their occupations in Europe? 

Do the trade unionists know that of the 
Polish, Lithuanian, and Russian girls whose 
large number depresses the standard of 
wages in Chicago factories. and stockyards, 
more than one-half have been engaged in 
farm work at home and, with a little organ- 
ization of the right kind, could help to build 
up an immensely valuable rural industry 
in the western states? Have our legal lights 
ever noticed the absurdity of a law which 
excludes a person if an inspector decides 
that he will not be self-supporting, but ex- 
cludes him also if he brings the best pos- 
sible evidence of his ability to be so, namely 
the offer of a job? 

Allowance must probably be made for the 
fact that the examples and personal his- 
tories quoted by Miss Abbott, having the 
purpose of illustrating certain hardships, in- 
consistencies, and evils, naturally give her 
picture an unduly sombre hue. Indeed, in 
spite of her indictment, which is severe, we 
do get glimpses here and there in her re- 
cital of facts which show that the task of 
adjustment is by no means hopeless or be- 
yond immediate practical possibility, glimpses 
of neighborly kindness, of efficient case work 
by such organizations as that with which the 
author herself is connected, of a ready abil- 
ity of the immigrants themselves to over- 
come difficulties and adapt themselves to 
unforeseen situations; above all, of their 
intense earnestness and eagerness for the 
good of their children. 

We are glad to find Miss Abbott strongly 
in agreement with the point recently empha- 
sized by Prof. Israel Friedlaender (the Sur- 
vey, May 5), that those who would help the 
immigrants in our midst in an intimate way 
to solve their personal problems of life 
and labor must know their language and be 
acquainted with the historical, racial, and 
cultural background of the country from 
which they come. That a more or less me- 
chanical process of Americanization, so- 
called, by teaching the English language and 
American subjects, is doomed to failure, she 
is able to prove from personal knowledge of 


—“that great city, Babylon’ — 
By Harry Douglas Robins 
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such efforts. “We should long have rec- 
ognized that much of the opportunity for 
education which is offered the adult immi- 
grants should be in their native language.” 

The only disappointing chapter of the 
book is that which deals with the immigrant 
and the public health. It leaves undiscussed 
such important questions as the possible con- 
nection between racial predisposition and 
relative immunity; the effect of climatic 
change and changes in habit, living condi- 
tions, and methods of work. 

We heartily endorse Miss Abbott’s con- 
clusion that “the immigration problem is not 
so much a problem in assimilation as in ad- 
justment. ‘To assist in such adjustments, we 
must take account, first, of those traditions 
and characteristics which belong to the im- 
migrants by reason of their race and early 
environment, and, second, of the peculiar 
difficulties which they encounter here.” How 
this may be effected, the reader must find 
in the book itself. 


Bats 


Food FOR THE WORKER 
By Frances Stern and Gertrude T. Spitz. 
Whitcomb & Barrows. 131 pp. Price 
$1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.06. 


| The authors of this 


book have made a di- 
tect contribution to the 
literature of both so- 
cial service and home 


economics. Fully to 
appreciate the value 
of this contribution 


one must perhaps date 
back to the days when 
neither of the above 
activities was quite 
sure that it needed the 
other. The authors pre- 
sent in small compass clear and scientific 
material that will be invaluable for anyone 
who is responsible for the feeding of fami- 
lies who through force of circumstances 
must keep to a limited food allowance. Con- 
siderable work has been done with low-cost 
dietaries, and the need for low-cost dietaries 
that present a healthful variety of food has 
been a crying one. Miss Stern and Miss 
Spitz have done much to fill this need. It 
would perhaps be carping to say that the 
protein allowance in their dietaries is lower 
than seems advisable for under-fed families, 
since the authors themselves recognize the 
necessary limitations. This is a book for 
the trained worker, but the untrained may 
find in it much to shed light upon their path- . 
ways. 


Winirrep S. GIBBs. 


IN LITTLE SYRIA OF MANHATTAN 


HE narrow street with children swarms, at play 
Beneath a scorching sun that makes the pave 


Seem but a sun-crack in the blistered hide 


Of some great obscene monster of a nether world, 
Teeming with crawling parasites of human kind. 


The fruit-man from a pushcart bawls his wares 


Of many colors and all climes, o’er-ripe 


And tainted with the poisoned feet of flies. 
The ice-cream vender blows his raucous horn 


And ladles stingy cones of painted sweet 
From out the clammy depths within a can 


Full deep enough of fraud to franchise Hell. 


And as the ice-man drags across the street 
Befouled with dirt and dung, a block of ice, 

The children scramble for the broken bits 

Left in its wake across the cobbled pave. 

A mother bears a child upon her arm 

And still another trundles in a “pram” 

Before her through the crowd that fills the street; 
And somewhere deep in trench or high on wall 
I know a father toils that these may live. 


Tall structures eastward pierce the heaven-floor, 
Their roots entwined about great vaults of steel 
That hold within their all-engulfing grasp 
Enough of wealth to set a people free. 
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COORDINATION OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 
EVERAL members of the National Conference of 
Social Work, including some who favored and some 
who opposed the exemption of gifts to charitable insti- 
tutions from the war income tax, united in asking the 

Council of National Defense to initiate measures for the bet- 
ter coordination of social agencies throughout the country. 

The national council, expressing its sympathy, entrusted 
the carrying out of this idea to its Committee on Labor, 
acting in cooperation with Director Gifford of the national 
council. The Committee on Labor, in accepting this respon- 
sibility, instructed its Committee on Publicity, of which the 
editor of this department of the SuRVEY is chairman, to se- 
cure the necessary information and to make such plans as 
would accomplish the purpose which the social workers in the 
national conference haduin view. “The name of the Com- 
mittee on Publicity was modified to include these new re- 
sponsibilities. 

Accordingly the editor will be gratified to receive on be- 
half of the Committee on Labor full information concerning 
any plans which have been devised to coordinate social work, 
to conserve the resources of ‘social agencies, and to adapt these 
agencies to the special conditions created by the war, and 
concerning new agencies created for present emergencies. 


WHAT IS YOUR CITY DOING? 


HE following questions will suggest the scope of- the 
information desired: 


I. How are existing agencies planning to extend and co- 
ordinate their work? 
II. Give the following information as to special organiza- 
tions created to deal with war problems: 
1. Name and object. 
2. How financed and managed. 
3. Immediate program. 
4. Executive officer. 


Ill. How is your community planning to meet the food 
problems that arise? 


IV. How is your community planning to cope with health 
problems produced by the war? 


V. What special action has been taken toward caring for 
the moral and physical well-being of soldiers on duty in 
your vicinity? 

VI. What special action has been taken toward controlling 
juvenile delinquency, intoxication, the social evil and other 


probable consequences of the extraordinary conditions which 
we are about to encounter? 


VII. How has the removal of men from industry for mili- 
tary service affected labor problems? 


VIII. How is your community organizing to deal with 
civilian relief ? 

IX. How is your community organizing to care for wound- 
ed and disabled soldiers and for re-education and re-employ- 
ment of partially disabled soldiers? 

X. Any other information about your own community, or 


any information you may have about other cities will be 
appreciated, 


A similar questionnaire had been sent to some ‘seventy 
cities by the Red Cross of Rochester, previous to the un- 
dertaking of the inquiry by authority of the Council of 
National Defense., Replies which have been received from” 
half this number indicate that serious attempts at coordina- 
tion have already been made in many cities. It is hoped that 
this department may be a medium for the interchange of in- 
formation and expereince about these developments. 
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Any reader of the Survey who can answer the above ques 
tions about his own city will confer a favor by sending the 
information. Or a group might combine their information— 
appropriately, since it is a question of “social organization”— 
and choose one of their number to co-ordinate it and for 
ward it. 


MINNEAPOLIS, in cooperation with the local representatives 
of the International Y. M. C. A., the National Playground 
and Recreation Association, and the Bureau of Social Hygiene, 
has increased its special park police in the large park near 
Fort Snelling, and has added two policewomen. The Public 
Safety Committee has closed all saloons in one section of the 
city and has forbidden any saloons or questionable places of 
arnusement in the neighborhood of the fort. It also requires 
an early closing hour in all saloons and cafés and forbids the 
selling of liquor to men in unitorm, to women, or to men 
in the company of women. A part-time director of Civilian 


organized, under the Red Cross. 
Docrors of Buffalo have organized to meet the situation ©} 


service with the Buffalo base hospital, and to give special at- 
tention to all medical problems arising from the war. 


ROCHESTER is having a one-month study course for fifty 
volunteers, conducted by Robert C. Dexter, of the Montreal © 


mittee of the Monroe County Home Defense Committee 7 
on relief for dependents of families of soldiers and sailors. 
All who are enrolled have agreed to give definite time during © 
the fall and winter to friendly visiting. a 


Cincinnati’s War Council has a social service depart- 
ment which is making an inventory of the social service forces — 
of the community. The replies are tabulated and the exact — 
territory of each agency is outlined on a map. 

The endorsement committee of the war council is issuing _ 
a card to bona fide solicitors for reputable war charities, and 
informing the public, through newspapers and circulars, that 
gifts for war purposes should be made only to a solicitor bear- 
ing the card. The endorsement committee of the Cincinnati 
Council of Social Agencies is/ also issuing an endorsement — 
card for the representatives of regular social agencies. In 


this way it is expected that fraudulent or unauthorized can- 
vassing will cease. 


THE Babies Welfare Association of Philadelphia, by way 
of mobilization, has almost completed a census of all kinds 
of agencies for the care of children under six years. 


REPRESENTATIVES of twenty-eight societies of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, have chosen a Committee of Eleven, to for- 
mulate a plan for extending the activities and increasing the 
cooperation of all. Up to date the committee has worked 
on the elimination of duplication of effort, cooperation with 
the Red Cross and plans for emergency relief. By this care- 
ful planning, the existing agencies expect to be able to meet 
any need arising out of the war. 


CoopERATION is rife in Columbus, Ohio. The Ohio 
branch of the Council of National Defense, the State Indus- 
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in WAR TIME 


By Edward T. Devine 


‘trial Commission, the Social Service Bureau of the Chamber 
‘of Commerce and the Columbus Associated Charities have 
‘helped to transform the state labor exchange into a State- 


City Labor Exchange, doubling, it is said, its efficiency. The 
Social Service Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce is the 
center for the Red Cross membership campaign and the col- 
lection of war funds. 


Tue United Charities Association of Pulaski County, 
Arkansas (headquarters Little Rock), has issued a pamphlet 
reminding its members that the experience of England and 
Canada has proved the importance of increased attention to 


‘local social work. 


Tue Bureau of Associated Charities of Newark (N. J.) 


| has added to its staff a dietitian for propaganda regarding food 
/ conservation. mc 
| the high schools for summer courses to the general public in 


The Board of Education has opened four of 


household economy, including the purchase and preparation 
of food, but with special emphasis on food conservation. A 
committee of the Mayor’s Committee of National Defense is 
also interested in the conservation propaganda.. The chil- 
dren’s agencies, including the institutions, the Children’s Aid 
Society, the S. P. C. C. and the day nurseries, have organized 
for the better consideration of their common problems, and 
the hospitals, too, have formed an association. 


Tue federal Department of Labor is organizing a “United 
States Public Service Reserve,’ made up of men who are 
ready to be called upon for paid or volunteer service in con- 
nection with the various branches of the government. 


VIGOROUS assistance in recruiting is reported by the Brace 
Memorial Newsboys’ House of the New York Children’s 
Aid Society. In addition to feeding and housing young men 
who were waiting for consent to enlist, procuring drill- 
masters for other centers, and organizing a committee to stim- 
ulate recruiting, every boy in the house has been drilling two 
nights a week. Since the declaration of war three hundred 
boys have been helped to get into the army and navy, half of 
whom had first to get their first papers. Forty boys have 
joined the National Guard and State Militia. It is said that 
two hundred boys who wanted to enlist were refused because 
of physical disability. 


ENGLAND’S REGISTRY OF APPEALS FOR 
WAR FUNDS 


YEAR or more ago England began to see a serious dan- 

ger in war charity. Persons of prominence allowed their 
names to be used freely, almost recklessly, in promoting 
schemes for war relief of which they knew very little, and 
consequently many fraudulent appeals were issued. In May, 
1916, the secretary of state for the home department ap- 
pointed a committee of eight to investigate and advise meas- 
ures of control for war funds in the public interest. Testj- 
mony was secured from men and women of experience in 
dealing with public appeals for charity. The committee 
agreed that appeals for war funds should be placed under 
some system of control, and they recommended that it be 
made illegal to appeal to the public for any war charity un- 
less the appeal be registered. The plan proposed was that 
a committee of three should be empowered to pass on persons 
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or groups desiring to register, and that failure to register an 
appeal should be punishable by fine. After careful considera- 
tion it was agreed that local authorities rather than the na- 
tional government should undertake the registry, County 
Councils or Councils of Boroughs being the registering au- 
thorities, with power to appoint as members of the commit- 
tee men or women who have special knowledge of charitable 
work. Appeals in behalf of allied nations would require the 
approval of the diplomatic representative in London of the 
nation concerned. ‘The plan provides for a central index 
in London, under the Charity Commission, of all funds reg- 
istered with local authorities as well as of all appeals for 
which registration had been refused. 


DEAFENED SOLDIERS 


N interesting letter comes from a lady in Saint Louis 

whose husband lost his hearing in the Civil War and 
who, having learned lip-reading to help him, has been teach- 
ing others and helping them “to retain their usefulness.” She 
fears that the deafened soldier may be in danger of being over- 
looked, and suggests that instruction in lip-reading should be 
included as part of the provision for his educational and 
industrial readjustment, and that it might begin in the hospi- 
tal in the case of those who are crippled as well as deafened, 
while they are recovering from their operations. 


A DISSENTER 


: Surely, if there were anything which could quench the 
enthusiasm of some of our foremost social workers, it would be the 
insistent repetition that social work has become chiefly a means of 
organizing the nation for war. I am certain they do not all believe 
that “To win the war is . . . more important than industrial stand- 
ards or safety in factories; and more important than security of 
property or of human life on sea or land.” Nor would they admit 
that “The first task is to win the war. The second is to preserve 
what is good in the nation.’ What could it profit a nation to win 
a war and lose what was good in itself? Doubtless the writer 
will explain that he thinks what is good in the nation cannot be 
preserved without winning the war, an idea which, to my mind, 
indicates a highly exaggerated estimate of what military victory ‘can 
accomplish for good or ill. 

Nowadays a government may have to choose definitely, as never 
before, between winning a war and preserving what is good in 
the nation. There is something fascinating in the picture of a 
vast, comprehensive national organization which will promptly and 
unfailingly fill the gaps made by war in every department of na- 
tional life. At first glance it appears to reduce damage and suf- 
fering to the minimum. But may it not prove a great danger un- 
der the guise of security? Such an organization makes it possible 
to drain the property, strength, intellect and lives of all our men, 
women, and children into one central channel, through which they 
can be poured into the bottomless pit of War as long as they 
hold out. 

The unorganized nation was like a gambler who must stop play- 
ing when he had emptied his pockets; the organized is like a gam- 
bler enabled by an elaborate financial system to stake all his pres- 
ent possessions and his future prospects. The former might lose all 
he could lay his hand on, yet perforce give up the game before 
he was entirely ruined; the latter can play until he is actually 
beggared. 

A fight to a finish, between nations perfectly organized after the 
modern plan and at all evenly matched, must mean for the van- 
quished such utter exhaustion as we dare not imagine, and for the 
victor a ruin little less complete. 


REBEKAH G. HENSHAW. 
Wickford, R. I. 


ee editor of this department will welcome questions 
from readers, and suggestions as to topics which they 
would like to see discussed in these pages. Information from 


all parts of the country about conditions due to the war, and 
consequent developments in social work, will also be appre- 
ciated. 


STAVING OFF STARVATION 
IN TURKEY 


Beeaes Ambassador Abram _ I. 
Elkus, in an interview last week 
with a member of the SuRvEY staff, 
confirmed the rumors which at intervals 
during the last few months have reached 
this country concerning the appalling 
economic pressure of the war upon the 
people of Turkey. Not only the Chris- 
tian and Jewish populations of the Otto- 
man empire, but the Moslem subjects as 
well, are suffering from a destitution 
and prevalence of epidemic diseases such 
as for long had been unknown even in 
this poverty-stricken country. Mr. 
Elkus himself contracted typhus last 
April when attending the opening of the 
first charitable soup kitchen of the gov- 
ernment, established in imitation of sev- 
eral kitchens previously maintained by 
philanthropy. Some six thousand per- 
sons were fed at this kitchen on the first 
day. 

The extreme poverty of the people is 
in spite of the fact that practically the 
whole female population has entered 
wage-earning occupations and in field 
and factory is doing the work of men 
who have been conscripted up to the age 
of forty-five and even fifty. Not only 
are their wages extremely low and sep- 
aration allowances little more than an 
earnest of good intentions, but the value 
of the paper lira, the Turkish pound, has 
decreased in a comparatively short time, 
about a year, to little more than a third 
of its former value. 

The principal form of relief is the 
issue of identification cards which en- 
able the people to buy bread at less than 
the commercial price. American relief 
has taken the form of outright money 
grants to deserving families known to 
the missionaries and other agents, of the 
distribution of uncooked food bought 
wholesale at reasonable prices by the 
committees in charge, and of soup kitch- 
ens in the large cities where persons 
judged deserving after investigation are 
given portions of hot meat and vegetable 
soup to take home to their families. 

The war has not interrupted Ameri- 
can efforts on behalf of the subject peo- 
ples of Turkey which, according to the 
most recent dispatches, are more ur- 
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gently needed than ever. W. W. Peet, 
an agent of the American Committee 
for Armenian and Syrian Relief, until 
recently in Constantinople, cabled from 
Berne, Switzerland, on July 17, that 
he estimates the number of deported, 
destitute Armenians, Syrians and Greeks 
now in Asia Minor, Syria and Pales- 
tine at one and a half millions. Nearly 
all of them were self-supporting before 
the war, but conscription and deporta- 
tion of their breadwinners, loss through 
destruction and government requisition 
have deprived them of property valued 
at millions of dollars. American and 
Swiss missionaries have remained on the 
field, but their funds in Constantinople 
have become exhausted. 

During the period of reconstruction 
after the war, the former ambassador 
expects even larger demands upon 
American philanthropy, since the major- 
ity of those deported will have to be re- 
housed and supplied with farming tools 
and with operating capital. In this 
work of rehabilitation he expects that the 
young Moslems of good family who have 
passed through the American colleges at 
Constantinople and been imbued with 
American ideas and ideals will take a 
prominent part. While as yet the num- 
ber of Turkish young men and women 
who have come under this influence is 
not great, they will act as levers in the 
democratization of this most autocratic 
of near-eastern countries. The finance 
minister whom Mr. Elkus conducted 
over the Girls’ College at Constanti- 
nople last March was greatly im- 
pressed with the value of its work and 
expressed his gratitude for it to the 
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take up their usual courses after they 
summer vacations. . 
The chief obstacle to reforms is that” 
Turkey has not so far developed an edu- ™|! 
cated and influential middle class. Near- |} 
ly all the storekeepers and business men | 


subject races. Politics are dominate 
by organized religion to an extent un 
known in other countries. Under pres 
ent conditions, there is no end in sight 
to religious and racial persecution. I 

spite of this, Mr. Elkus is making a) } 
strong appeal for continued American ~ 

support of the charities maintained ing 

Turkey, not only among Christians and — 
Jews, but also to aid the Moslem popu- ~ 
lation. He holds that the good-will 

now shown to a suffering people, which ~ 
has no part in the politics and actions of — 
its autocratic rulers, is bound to bear 
good fruit in the future. 


MAKING CITIES SAFE FOR © 
SOLDIERS 4 


ECRETARY of the Navy Daniels 
has entrusted to Raymond Fosdick, — 
chairman of the Commission on Train-_ 
ing Camp Activities, created some time © 
ago by Secretary of War Baker, the ~ 
chairmanship of a similar commission 
which will safeguard moral conditions ~ 
and promote athletic contests and social 
activities in the naval and marine train- 
ing camps. ‘Taken together, these com- 
missions are now either “‘cleaning up” or 
policing as to certain moral conditions ~ 
nearly a hundred camp __ locations i 
throughout the country. Bt 
Mr. Fosdick and his associates have — 
the hearty co-operation of the War and ' 
Navy Department chiefs in carrying out — 
the first two items in their program: — 
removal of prostitution from anywhere — 
within five miles of any camp or can-— 
tonment, and removal of all retailing — 
of liquor from a zone at least a mile 
broad, around each camp. Local au- — 
thorities are expected to enforce these 
rules, and to enforce the federal law 
forbidding the sale of liquor to anyone — 
in military uniform. Failure of the po- — 
lice to so enforce the law and the regu- _ 
lations will be met, according to the cir-_ 
— 
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tumstances, either by removal of the 
amp to a law-abiding community or the 
igorous enforcement of the law by the 
“Snilitary authorities, 

| The commissions are by no means 
satisfied that the transformation desired 
Jn various cities where army or national 
euard or naval training camps have been 
“located will be a simple matter. They 
Yanticipate difficulty, in certain cases, in 
persuading local authorities that saloons 
are really to be banned from the one- 
mile zone, and that prostitution is to be 
eliminated. Nevertheless the willing- 
' ness of the heads of the War and Navy 
Departments to back up the findings of 
the commissions, even to the point of 
removal of the camps, is expected to 
‘have its effect. 

The five-mile limit will not be en- 
1 forced against saloons because the issu- 
ance of such an order would impose 
7 “dry” conditions upon many cities where 
> the sentiment of the majority is averse 
| to prohibition, and where local authori- 
ties are wholly out of sympathy with its 
enforcement so long as the voters have 
not outlawed the saloons. The one- 
mile zone is considered sufficient to 
guard the interests of the camps, when 
the soldiers and sailors are themselves 
forbidden to purchase liquor. 

Aside from these measures of social 

sanitation, the commissions are respon- 
sible for the formation of numerous 
clubs—athletic, dramatic, musical and 
literary—and the organizing of general 
athletic contests and games among the 
men in the camps. “They are sending 
special men. to each camp to take hold 
of the formation of the groups which 
will promote these activities during the 
period of training. 
‘ No other nation in the war has at- 
tempted anything similar to the work of 
the Commissions on ‘Training Camp 
Activities. Nothing ever attempted in 
this country, in similar lines, has ap- 
proached this plan in magnitude or in 
completeness of detail. While the chief 
immediate object is the safeguarding of 
the physical and moral health of the 
young men entering the nation’s military 
service for the period of the war, its 
promoters hope for it a permanent influ- 
ence upon the point of view of every 
soldier and sailor as to his own respon- 
sibility to the community. 


MINIMUM WAGE FOR ENG- 
LISH FARM LABOR 


HE corn production bill adopted 

this week by the British House of 
Commons embodies a section which, 
three years ago one of the chief weapons 
in Lloyd George’s fighting arsenal, has 
since become a matter of common 
agreement—the provision of: a_ legal 
minimum wage for agricultural labor- 
ers. The bill provides for the establish- 
ment of wage boards similar to those 
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which determine minimum wages in the 
sweated industries, but with the proviso 
that in no case shall the wage be fixed 
at less than twenty-five shillings ($6.25) 
per week, including value of perquisites. 

Critics of the government contend 
that this is not a living wage at present 
prices, and that a minimum of at least 
thirty shillings ($7.50) is necessary to 
carry out the intention originally avowed 
by the government of making it a real 
living wage. ‘The government replied 
that nothing in the bill will prevent a 
wage board from fixing a higher mini- 
mum for the area it serves and that any- 
how the minimum provided for in the 
bill is immensely higher than the wage 
now received by the great majority of 
laborers. Since, under the bill, the goy- 
ernment makes itself responsible to the 
farmers for loss incurred by the higher 
wage expenditure, the difference of five 
shillings a week might assume an annual 


net loss to the taxpayers of £40,000,000 
($160,000,000). 


FIXING WAGES FOR WOMEN 


“SHE Supreme Court decision of 
April 9, upholding the constitution- 
ality of the Oregon minimum-wage law, 
has given impetus to the enforcement of 
state minimum-wage legislation that has 
been awaiting federal judgment. 

The Arkansas Supreme Court has up- 
held the Arkansas minimum-wage law 
providing a flat rate of recompense for 
inexperienced women employes of not 
less than $1 and for those employed over 
six months of not less than $1.25 for a 
day of nine hours. 

“The strength, intelligence and virtue 
of each generation,” declared the court, 
“depends to a great extent upon the 
mothers. ‘Therefore, the health and 
morals of the women are a matter of 
grave concern to the public, and conse- 
quently to the state itself.” 

More recently still the State Indus- 
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trial Welfare Commission of California 
has announced a revised wage schedule 
for women employed in mercantile es- 
tablishments. It provides that no ex- 
perienced woman shall be employed in 
any mercantile industry of the state at 
a wage less than $10 a week, or $43.33 
a month. 

A lower wage is set for learners, start- 
ing with a minimum of $6 a week for 
girl learners under eighteen years of 
age, and a minimum of $8 a week for 
girls starting to work between eighteen 
and twenty years. In each case the 
wages will be automatically increased 
fifty cents a week every six months until 
the minimum wage of $10 a week for 
experienced workers is reached. Learn- 
ers starting work at twenty years or 
over begin at a minimum of $8 a week 
and receive an automatic increase of fifty 
cents every six months until $10 is 
reached. 

The regulation stipulates that no 
woman or minor will be allowed to work 
in a mercantile industry more than eight 
hours in any one day or forty-eight hours 
in any one week. 


AMERICAN AID TO RUMANIA 


UMANIA, partly perhaps owing to 

her autocratic form of government 
and social organization and partly owing 
to her treatment of her Jewish citizens, 
can hardly be said to share the warm 
friendship which the people of America 
feel for others of their Allies. Never- 
theless, the suffering of her great sub- 
merged peasantry is making an irresist- 
ible appeal to American generosity. And 
to Rumania the American Red Cross 
has dispatched its third relief- commis- 
sion. 

This commission is headed by Henry 
Watkins Anderson, a Richmond, Va., 
lawyer; the other members are Arthur 
Graham Glasgow, a leading engineer 
from Washington, D. C.; Dr. Francis 
W. Peabody, of Boston, recently re- 
turned from an investigation of health 
conditions in China; Bernard Flexner, 
of Louisville and Chicago, whose con- 
structive studies of juvenile courts and 
child dependency have served all social 
workers in social; Dr. H. Gideon Wells, 
professor of pathology at the University 
of Chicago; Dr. Robert C. Bryan, of 
Richmond, Va., and Dr. Roger Griswold 
Perkins, professor of hygiene at West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland. The 
medical unit accompanying the commis- 
sion consists of thirteen doctors and 
twelve nurses. A special emergency ap- 
propriation of $200,000 has been voted 
to defray initial expenses, including that 
of medical supplies, serums, vaccines, and 
foodstuffs urgently needed in Rumania. 

The first object of the commission on 
reaching Rumania will be to investigate 
conditions of health and sanitation; but 
it will be necessary also immediately to 
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begin actual relief work among the large 
number of refugees from the sections 
occupied by the enemy. Henry P. Da- 
vision, chairman of the Red Cross War 
Council, in announcing the dispatch of 
this commission, dwelt upon the pa- 
triotism and disinterestedness of the pro- 
fessional men who, in some cases at 
great personal inconvenience and _ loss 
and always with no inconsiderable risk, 
have responded to the call of humanity. 


RELIEF ADMINISTRATION IN. 


WINNIPEG 
N May 1, last, Canada’s first So- 
cial Welfare Commission com- 
menced operations in Winnipeg. The 


commission is the direct outgrowth of 
the Social Welfare Association of Win- 
nipeg which, since 1909, a year after 
its inception as an associated charities, 
has been the agent for administration 
of city relief. The new commission, 
which is constituted by civic by-laws and 
authorized by the province through an 
addition to the city charter, has now 
taken over the entire staff of the associa- 
tion, with its secretary, J. Howard T. 
Falk. It is independent of the City 
Council as an executive body, but de- 
pendent upon it for its operating funds. 
Under a by-law, the commission is 
composed of eight aldermen and six citi- 
zens appointed by the City Council. 
The association continues as an auxil- 
iary and will place funds for extraordi- 
nary purposes at the disposal of the com- 
mission. It is expected that next fall 
it will raise the money to pay for the 
services of a visiting housekeeper, a most 
helpful adjunct -to relief work, delayed 
in the past through lack of money. Hav- 
ing proved the value of her service, the 
association will ask the commission to 
assume the responsibility of her salary. 
The present responsibilities of the So- 
cial Welfare Commission are to give aid 
and service to dependent families and 
homeless men; to investigate for hospital 
treatment in public wards; to investi- 
gate for admission at the expense of the 
city to the Home for Incurables and 
homes for the aged and-~ convalescent 
sick; to investigate and supervise mothers 
in the city of Winnipeg under the Mani- 
toba mothers’ allowances act, and to ini- 
tiate measures with a view to the pre- 
vention of poverty, sickness and crime. 
During the years that the Social Wel- 
fare Association has administered pub- 
lic relief, much opposition has been en- 
countered to placing some $12,000 of 
taxpayers’ money every year in the 
hands of a private organization. That 
the association was able to weather the 
storms of protest and to progress almost 
in advance of public opinion, was due in 
large part to its first president, J. S. 
Woodsworth, a man of rare tact and 
wisdom, who had the confidence of the 
best as well as the most influential of 
Winnipeg’s citizens. 
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THE REICHSTAG AND PEACE 


HE so-called Reichstag peace reso- 

lution was drafted before the resig- 
nation of the Chancellor who, from the 
beginning of the war, had shaped Ger- 
many’s foreign policy. It was passed 
last week by a vote of 214 to 116 im- 
mediately after his successor, a man of 
unknown caliber and convictions, had 
made his maiden speech. It was the first 
and apparently independent act of a new 
block of parties which before long may 
stand together in open opposition to the 
government — centrist, progressive and 
socialist. 


THE REICHSTAG RESOLUTION 


“As on August 4, 1914, so on the thresh- 
old of the fourth year of the war, the 
German people stand upon the assurance 
of the speech from the Throne—‘We are 
driven by no lust of conquest.’ 

“Germany took up arms in defense of 
its liberty and independence and for the 
integrity of its territories. The Reichstag 
labors for peace and a mutual under- 
standing and lasting reconciliation among 
the nations. Forced acquisitions of terri- 
tory and political, economic, and finan- 
cial violations are incompatible with such 
a peace. 

“The Reichstag rejects all plans aim- 
ing at an economic blockade and the stir- 
ring up of enmity among the peoples after 
the war. The freedom of the seas must 
be assured. Only an economic peace can 
prepare the ground for the friendly asso- 
ciation of the peoples. 

“The Reichstag will energetically pro- 
mote the creation of international jurid- 
ical organizations. So long, however, as 
the enemy governments do not accept 
such a peace, so long as they threaten 
Germany and her allies with conquest 
and violation, the German people will 
stand together as one man, hold out un- 
shaken, and fight until the rights of Ger- 
many and its allies to life and develop- 
ment are secured. The German nation 
united is unconquerable. 

“The Reichstag knows that in this an- 
nouncement it is at one with the men who 
are defending the Fatherland; in the he- 
roic struggles they are sure of the un- 
dying thanks of the whole people.” 


The seconder of the resolution, Dep- 
uty Fehrenbach, expressly defended its 
supporters against the criticism of play- 
ing into the enemy’s hands by advocat- 
ing a new peace offer. It was nothing 
more, he said, than an honest expression 
of an overwhelming majority of the 
German people for a peace of recon- 
ciliation, without annexation and com- 
pensation. Conservative and militarist 
opposition to the resolution took the now 
usual form of insinuating that it was 
due to clever suggestion and machina- 
tion from without the empire. ‘The 
Koelnische Zeitung, which takes this 
view, says there is no genuine demand 
within the empire» for democratization. 
“Let us be sober. What England and 
America—warlike imperialism and_ ty- 
rannical oligarchy—are using as a catch- 
word and a trap, our people are taking 
in dead earnest.” 
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Very different is the opposition to the 
resolution on the part of the radical so. 
cialist minority. Deputy Hugo Haase 
who presented its views in a leng hy 
speech just before the resolution wa 
passed, denounced every reform offered 
by the government or asked for by the 
majority, including participation of the 
Reichstag i in the control of foreign pol. 
icy. His party, he said, stood for imme 
diate peace and for a social republic. 

Chancellor Michaelis’s pronounce- 
ment.on the resolution, read in con- 
junction with previous utterances of 
the government, implied, though it doe 
not definitely embody, hostility to i 
demands: Ba 


“Germany did not desire the war in order — 
to make violent conquests, and, therefore, 
will not continue the war a day longer meres : 
ly for the sake of such conquests, if it could” 
obtain an honorable peace. 

“The Germans wish to conclude peace as _— | 
combatants who have successfully accom= 
plished their purpose and proved themselve 
invincible first. A condition of peace is the 
inviolability of Germany’s territory. No 
parley is possible with the enemy demanding - 
the cession of German soil. a 

“We must, by means of understanding 
(Verstandigung) and in a spirit of give and 
take (Ausgleich), guarantee conditions of ~ 
the existence of the German Empire upon the | 
continent and overseas. ; 

“We must, as expressed in your resolu- — 
tion, prevent nations from being plunged 
into further enmity through economic block- 
ades and provide a safeguard that the league 
in arms of our opponents does not develop 
into an economic offensive alliance against 
us. 

“These aims may be attained within the 
limits of your resolution as I interpret it. 
We cannot again offer peace. We have loy- 
ally stretched out our hands once. It met 
no response, but with the entire nation and 
the army and its leaders in accord with this 
declaration the government feels that, if 
our enemies abandon their lust for conquest 
and their aims at subjugation and wish to 
enter into negotiations, we shall listen hon- — 
estly and readily to what they have to say — 
to us. Until then we must hold out calmly 
and patiently.” 


REGULATION OF POOL 
HALLS IN KANSAS 


N ordinance has been adopted by — 

the City Council of Kansas City, 
placing the licensing and regulation of 
pool halls under the recreation depart- | 
ment of the Board of Public Welfare. 

This action on the part of the coun- 
cil, together with ordinances already in 
existence, makes a very comprehensive 
system of control of commercial recrea- 
tions in Kansas City. All dance halls 
and skating rinks have to have permits 
from the Board of Public Welfare to 
operate and are carefully inspected, and 
rules are enforced in regard to their con- 
duct. All motion picture films exhib- 
ited in Kansas City are censored likewise 
in the Department of Recreation. 

In the first week of pool-room inspec- 
tion seven or eight halls were closed, and 
the board established strict rules besides 
those contained in the ordinance. No 
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quor can be sold now or dispensed at a 
ool hall; no gambling of any kind is 
\lowed; minors are not allowed to fre- 
uent or play in the pool hall; no screens 
bstructing the view are permitted; and 
he presence of a lookout is considered 
ufficient cause for revoking a permit. 
he ordinance also provides that the 
ossession of a federal license to dispense 
iquor is prima facie evidence of inten- 
ion to violate the ordinance and sufh- 
sient ground for revoking the permit. 
While large numbers of halls will be 
-losed, the desire of the Board of Public 
Welfare is to exercise reasonable regu- 
ation over the pool halls and not to in- 
terfere with them as a legitimate form 
f amusement. 

Its avowed program is to make all 
forms of commercial amusement in Kan- 
sas City subject to licensing and super- 
vision under its recreation department. 


MUNICIPAL INSURANCE FOR 
CANADIAN SOLDIERS 


OW certain localities in Canada 
have, ever since the war began, 
protected the families of enlisted men by 
life-insurance policies and have paid the 
premiums on these policies themselves, is 
told by S. Herbert Wolfe, an actuary of 
New York City, in a report to the Chil- 


of Labor just issued. Captain Wolfe is 
cooperating also with the section ap- 
pointed recently by the Committee on 
Labor of the Council of National De- 
fense, of which Judge Julian W. Mack 
is chairman and which was formed to 
draft legislation providing compensation 
‘for soldiers and sailors and their de- 
pendents. 

His report deals with the whole ques- 
‘tion of assigned pay, separation allow- 
ances, aid by the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund, and other forms of relief for en- 
listed men and their families. 

The most interesting form of insur- 
ance issued is that in Toronto, where the 
city itself has entered the insurance busi- 
ness and has created a special bureau 
for that purpose. Every officer or en- 
listed man residing within the city limits 
who has volunteered for overseas service 
since the war began has been protected 
by a life-irisurance policy of $1,000, the 
protection running from the day of his 
enlistment to his death or six months 
after discharge or resignation. ‘The 
amount of insurance so issued up to 
May, 1917, was over $32,000,000, while 
that issued by private companies in To- 
ronto was only $10,000,000. 

To meet the cost of this insurance 
Toronto has issued $2,000,000 of bonds 
for war purposes. The charge of prin- 
-| cipal and interest on these bonds is a 
__ charge upon the general taxpayers of the 
_| city. Originally the city planned to ob- 
tain all of its coverage from duly organ- 


dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department . 
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ized insurance carriers, but the mortal- 
ity experience led the companies to de- 
cline to continue coverage on the same 
basis as theretofore and so the city en- 
tered the insurance business itself. It 
had paid $930,000 in death claims up to 
May 14. 


“Tt is interesting to note,’ says Captain 
Wolfe, “that while at first the city paid the 
principal sum to the beneficiary in one sum, 
it soon became evident that such a course 
was inadvisable and led to extravagant and 
ill-considered disbursements. At the present 
time, therefore, an investigation of the cir- 
cumstances of the dependents is made by a 
committee of officials which recommends how 
the amount should be paid; in most cases 
the amount is paid in monthly installments 
of $30 each, and the city allows interest 
at the rate of 4%4 per cent per annum on 
the unpaid balance. In exceptional cases, 
however, this rule is modified, and if the 
beneficiary require the principal sum to pay 
off or reduce a mortgage or to enable her to 
be placed in funds to start in business the 
entire amount is paid at once. 

“So far only one action has been brought 
against the city. This was the case of a 
soldier who worked in the city but who did 
not live within its limits. Although the pol- 
icy had been issued, the city claimed . ‘ 
that no contractual relations existed, as it 
was not the intention . to accept non- 
residents. The court sustained the 
contention of the city officials and no appeal 
has been taken.” 


Other Canadian municipalities have 
bought policies from companies domi- 
ciled in the United States. Different 
methods have been followed by these in 
the distribution of benefits. In some 
places the proceeds have been payable at 


-once to the beneficiaries of the deceased 


or to his estate without regard to their 
necessities, while in others the proceeds 
have been pooled and divided among 
those beneficiaries who needed the pro- 
tection. y 


WAR INSURANCE FOR SOL- 
DIERS AND THEIR KIN 


HE most specific statement yet 
made of government policy with re- 
spect to insuring the lives of soldiers 
and providing for their dependent rela- 
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_ Winsor McCay, in the New York American 


tives was issued on Monday at the office 
of the Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington: 


“The plan has not yet assumed definite 
form,” said the statement, “but when it has 
been worked out in all its fundamentals and 
details, Secretary McAdoo will present it to 
the President for his approval, and if ap- 
proved, the recommendation will be sub- 
mitted to Congress at an early date for its 
consideration. 

“The whole proposition is based on the 
fundamental idea that the government 
should, as a matter of justice and humanity, 
adequately protect its fighting men on land 
and sea and their dependent families. 

“Under the plan discussed, it is suggested 
that provision be made for the support of 
dependents of soldiers and sailors by giving 
them an allotment out of the pay of the men 
and also an allowance by the government: 
that officers and men be indemnified against 
death or total or partial disability; that a 
system of rehabilitation and reeducation of 
disabled men be inaugurated and that the 
government insure the lives of sailors and 
soldiers on their application at rates of pre- 
mium based upon ordinary risks. 

“|, . The amount of the government al- 
lowance would depend upon the size of the 
family and, as to others than the wife and 
children, upon the actual dependency upon 
the men. The family allowance would be 
made only if the sailor or soldier makes an 
allotment for his dependents out of his pay. 

“The risk of death or total disability 
would be compensated for somewhat on the 
analogy of workmen’s compensation acts, 
with the compensation measured by the men’s 
services, the size of the families and the loss 
to the family. Partial disabilities would be 
compensated for upon a percentage of the 
compensation for total disability. The cost 
of this compensation naturally must be paid 
wholly by the government. 

“In working out the new system it is 
deemed essential that a system for reeduca- 
tion and rehabilitation be established, so that 
injured men may be fitted as far as possible 
for lives of usefulness either in their former 
or some other vocations.” 

~ i 

Insurance policies, it is understood, 
would, under this plan, run from $1,000 
to $10,000, the government paying any 
costs above those of peace-time rates. 
The statement concluded by saying that 
the subject would probably be consid- 
ered during the present session of Con- 


gress. 
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ACCORDING to an Italian paper, the Red 
Cross of Rome and the Red Cross of Vienna 
have arranged to exchange all war prison- 
ers who have tuberculosis, at whatever stage 
of the disease. 


AN anti-injunction bill similar to that enact- 
ed in Minnesota was “pocket vetoed” by Gov- 
ernor Stephens of California. The bill was 
passed by both houses of the legislature after 
a sensational contest between labor men and 
anti-union employers, but the governor failed 
to sign the bill within the time prescribed 
by law. 


THE French minister of the interior has 
created a committee of fifteen members, the 
Commission Consultative des Marchés et des 
Stocks, to take charge of the purchase of 
materials for the previsional and final recon- 
struction and restocking of the invaded dis- 
tricts of France. State Councillor Ogier, 
one of the ablest and best-known officers of 
the ministry, has been appointed chairman 
of the committee. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


A HOME SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Careful supervision. Graduates succeed 
in college. Special courses. Athletics. 
227 acres of woods and open country. 


A Quaker school which teaches the high 
patriotism of good citizenship, the 
danger of militarism, the virtue of the 
democratic ideal of peaceful progress 
by law and order. 


GEORGE A. WALTON, Principal 
Box 293 GEORGE SCHOOL, PA. 


FOR THE HOME 
SEVEN CENT MEALS 


$1.50 per week per person: 42 meals with recipes and direo- 
pomp toe preparing each. 100 or FREE for names of two 
ends. 


AM. SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 69th St.,Chicago 
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ON June 15, 1917, occurred the marriage of 
Helen Glenn, supervisor of mothers’ pen- 
sions for Pennsylvania, to Francis D. Tyson, 
professor of social economy of the University 
of Pittsburgh. Dr. Tyson is a member of the 
summer school faculty of the University of 
Minnesota and has been engaged by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry to investigate and study the present 
negro migration from the south. 


THE American Federation of Labor’s execu- 
tive council has declined. the invitation to 
have American trade unionism represented 
at “an international conference of trade 
unions” on September 17, in Switzerland, to 
discuss “the demands of peace of the trade 
unions.’’ This conference was agreed to at 
a meeting on June 8, in Stockholm, of Dutch, 
Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish, Ger- 
man, Austrian, Hungarian and Bulgarian 
trade unionists. In declining the invitation 
President Gompers cabled that the council of 
the American federation had decided such 
conferences to be “premature and untimely” 
and leading to no good purpose. 


JEANNETTE RANKIN, congresswoman 
from Montana, introduced in the House on 
July 10 a bill appropriating $5,000,000 for 
separation allowances to the dependent fami- 
lies of enlisted soldiers and sailors during 
this war. Under its provisions not more 
than $75 a month can be paid to a single 
family, nor more than the man’s average 


For Labor’s Defense 


To READERS OF THE SURVEY— 


Anyone wishing to contribute to 
the fund for giving Mrs. Rena 
Mooney and the others who are 
under accusation a fair trial is in- 
vited to send the money to the 
International Workers Defense 
League, 210 Russ Building, San 
Francisco. 


Avice STONE BLACKWELL writes: 


“The prosecution is backed by un- 
limited money. The defense is al- 
most penniless. Unless means are 
supplied, there is grave danger of 
a serious miscarriage of justice, 
and the judicial murder of several 
innocent persons. The effect in 
embittering feeling among. the 
workers, and alienating the sym- 
pathy of Russia from the United 
States may be imagined.” 


That Charity Organization Society Friend of Yours 


would enjoy Dr. Devine’s “Social Forces in War Time”; the article on Civilian 
Relief in our series on wartime problems and programs; and all the other 
authentic news and authoritative opinion on the social phases of war service 


and the wartime phases of social service. f , 
Why not get that friend to subscribe, or subscribe for her (or him)? 


The 


Survey weekly is but $3 a year, and an introductory subscription may be had 


at $1 for four months. 


Send the subscription in now, so that friend may miss none of the Survey’s 
inspiration and service. 


THE SURVEY 
THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL WORK 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


Room 


1202 


P. S—We'd be glad to have the names of friends who you think would 


like the Survey. 


We'll write them and send sample copies. 
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earnings before enlistment, provided: that 
wife or dependent mother shall receive n 
less than $30; a wife with one child not le 
than $45; a wife with two children not les 
than $60, and a wife with more than tw 
children, $75. If the wife dies, each depend 
ent child is entitled to receive $15 a month 
and all children above the age of sixtee 
years who are physically or mentally ine: 
pacitated are entitled to support. The bi 
has been referred to the House Committe 
on Military Affairs. p 


THOSE 60,000 DOCTORS 


To THE Epiror: 

In your issue of July 14, page 344, appear 
a communication from Ridgewood, N. | 
entitled “Seventy Social Workers,” in whie 
the writer refers to a statement that 60,006 
doctors had been killed. wy 

Whether these wild, exaggerated state 
ments of mortality in various branches of 
service are inspired by pro-Germans ant 
pacifists or not, they obviously do not hel 
enlistment and are discouraging. It is be 
lieved that these stories are deliberate Ger 
man propaganda. At any rate, they sho 
not pass unrebuked. 

In the first place, there are probably no 
60,000 physicians in the whole of England, 
It is some question whether there are that 
many in the British Empire. And as to the 
mortality among them, the highest figure | 
have seen is‘958. In the American Medical 
Journal a statement appears that the mortal 
ity among physicians on the western fron 
is 195 killed, and I think less than 100 
wounded. 

Pittsburgh. 


Epwarp A. Woops, ~ 


~\ 


Classified Advertisements / 


HELP WANTED 
SOCIAL WORKER WANTED 


Young woman with training and experi 
ence as relief worker to take charge of 
progressive relief department of Jewis! 
Federation in large city. Must knoy 
Yiddish. Fair salary, pleasant surround= 
ings. Address 2544 Survey, mention= 
ing education and experience. 4 


WANTED: A Jewish young woman 
able to teach regular school grades and act 
as cottage mother in a small Jewish chil- 
dren’s home. Address 2548 Survey. D § 


—_ - 

WANTED September first—strong, capa-— 
ble, refined graduate nurse for first-class | 
children’s home (Protestant) near New | 
York. Write stating experience, age, 
church connection, salary expected, etc. 
Address 2551 Survey. 2 


GRADUATE NURSE with social train- — 
ing for Hospital Social Service Depart- 
ment in Philadelphia. Address 2553, 
SURVEY. q 


‘ag 
iN 


a 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE, several 
years’ experience in social industrial wel- | 
fare work, desires position in industrial | 
plant. Address 2549 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  house-mother, with 
daughter school girl, desires position child- | 
caring institution. Address 2552 SURVEY. © 


BY YOUNG WOMAN, graduate of | 
school for social workers; A. M. degree in i 
sociology; four years’ experience in charity J 
organization and juvenile court; two years 
in executive position. Address 2554 Survey. Y 


4 


) 


